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Notes of the Week 


R. ASQUITH, if he were a strong man, would 
M never find anything in THE ACADEMY to which 
he could legitimately take exception. His 
instincts are all right, and he can interpret them in ex- 
cellent and lucid English. Considering that but yester- 
day he was a lawyer, by no means at the head of his 
profession, his success in Parliament has been extra- 
ordinary. To become Prime Minister for no apparent 
reason, except that he was supposed to be the depository 
of the Rosebery legend, is in itself an achievement, and 
it should be at once conceded that except for lack of 
backbone, and the hereditary instinct of the right method 
to curb and extinguish an insubordinate colleague culled 
from the sans-cudotte, Mr. Asquith has performed his 
part more than ordinarily well. It is true that of the 
few honest members of the administration as originally 
formed, one—Lord Loreburn—has been jettisoned, and 
one—Mr. John Burns—is studiously suppressed ; buf the 
reproach of these proceedings has passed Mr. Asquith 
lightly by. He is so detached that it is difficult to fix 
him, and perhaps in perilous times it is as well to be 
possessed of a Prime Minister who is elusive. There is 
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one point, however, on which he should be required to be 
definite, and that point is—the Treaty obligations of the 
British Empire on the Continent of Europe, and what 
provision is being made for the honourable fulfilment of 
those obligations. We do not wish to labour the matter ; 
we invite a member of the House of Lords, which alone 
has any conception of sane foreign policy, to move for a 
return of the Treaty obligations of Great Britain within 
the European area. 


A writer in the current number of The Author dis- 
cusses “ brightly” the question of the popular short story, 
referring principally to the fare provided by the penny 
weeklies. Six paragraphs of her article begin with “I,” 
without including the opening one, which is also adorned 
by the capital initial letter of the egoist, and she waxes 
plaintive over the woes of the writers of these “ brief 
stories, or sketches,” who “ are often just beginning their 
career.” Dear fellows—“they dream of great things! 
they hope for great things! But dreaming and hoping 
will not bring them glory, or fame, or pay for the neces- 
saries of life.” Is she aware thaf most of these “ young 
ambitious men” are perfectly content to reel out their 
thousands of words and are making good incomes ; that 
hundreds of these stories are supplied by syndicates to 
several papers at a time; and that many of the authors 
of the “Edwin and Angelina” type of,thriller possess 
private means, and write for fun and pocket money? 
With the genera] trend of her argument we agree. In 
our present state of wholesale education it seems that the 
printed page must be the solace of every leisure moment, 
and there is no great harm, as the author of the article 
pleads, in the average story—almost machine-made—of 
the lighter weekly papers. But let us not discuss them in 
connection with Art—with a capital A—or argument, 
having no firm basis, will collapse 


We are rather sorry to see an article recommending 
“quick-change holidays” in the columns of a hustling 
contemporary. It informs us that we can see “all Spain 
in three weeks”; that Egypt and the Pyramids and 
“everything round Cairo” can be compassed in the same 
period, and that, given energy and sufficient cash, “there 
is not a city and scarcely a district in Europe for which 
three weeks’ absence from London would not suffice.” 
We have known irrepressible people who “do” twelve 
towns in six days in Belgium—including picture galleries 
and belfries; doubtless before now they have availed 
themselves of this comet-like career for twenty-one days. 
But what a pitiful travesty of the real holiday spirit is 
shown, and how such folk must be pursued by the spectre 
of boredom! The man who can be idle for a week sees 
more and learns more of the ways of a strange country 
than the guide-book traveller who rushes from church to 
gallery, from battlefield to monument, intent on the 
piling up of records. The real holiday-maker, whether , 
he watches the gulls wheeling round Cornish cliffs, or 
saunters through the byways of a foreign city, keeps one 
treasure al] the time—a contented mind. 
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Life and Dreams 
BEHOLD Life as a city in the plains, 

A place of traffickers and merchandise : 

All day the streets and booths are filled with cries 
Of barter: and the marts are thronged with wains 
Bearing the tribute of the rich champaigns: 

And nightly is surcease ; the clamour dies— 

To hearth and home the sated trader hies, 
Coining his takings there in joys and pains. 

And in the city’s midst in lonely state, 

A silent haunt of exiles who frequent 

Nor mart nor home, and are of human schemes 
And all Life’s joys and pains inviolate, 

Reared fortress-wise with soaring battlement, 

Is builded the acropolis of Dreams. 

H, COLEs. 





The Beauty of Disorder 


HE virtues of being tidy, mentally and materially, 
have often been highly praised, and the whole 
abstruse science of logic, with its Euclidean exactness 
and its precise formule, might have been devised by 
some very neat person whose thoughts, like stepping- 
stones, led straight to the mark, and who refused to 
be tempted by the charming perils of a slip into the 
stream of discursiveness. Everybody knows that half 
the pleasure of crossing a moorland torrent lies in find- 
ing a way over the mossy boulders, uncertain where 
you will land, or even whether you will land at all; 
but the incorrigible logician prefers a row of smooth 
stones, or a nice, safe bridge, whereby he may avoid 
disaster. 

This is praiseworthy, and in some respects ideal; 
the process even inspires in the onlooker a kind 
of cold approval; and yet the most distressing people 
to deal with are not the untidy ones, but those terribly 
methodical folk who cannot bear to see a thing out of 
its place. Their drawing-rooms are beautiful, as a 
subject for a photograph; every article is posed effec- 
tively in a general “scheme.’’ Nothing is permitted 
to “lie about’’ in delightful disarray; papers are 
hidden in drawers, the rows of books are unbroken, 
even the flowers must “balance” and try to live as 
long as they can up to the required standard of prim- 
ness. Their minds are often like their drawing-rooms, 
full of preconceived ideas, intolerant of the splendid 
digressions, the inconsequent wanderings without 
which conversation, and even life itself, instead of 
resembling a brilliant, sparkling stream, becomes as 
a straight and uninteresting canal. The wings of 
thought are clipped, and an unhappy fluttering is their 
nearest approach to flight. ; 

Obviously, then the worship of system has its draw- 
backs, as the author of “ The Pilgrim’s Scrip” in “ The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel” discovered, good man, to his 
disappointment. If human beings were built by rule and 
measure, and if there were no healthy distaste for severe 
logical treatment implanted within most of us, it would 
be a comparatively easy matter to drill, and range, and 





— 


manceuvre the race into lines of thought and action that 
should give regular results with a minimum of trouble; 
in which case we should have no great artists, no divine 
poets, no musicians, no enterprising explorers. And here 
we may observe that obedience to general principles 
does not mean subservience to a rigid system. Laws of 
art, poetry, music and literature exist which may not be 
rightly broken: but why? Because many years of in. 
vestigation and experience have proved them to be a 
sound basis upon which to work, a ground from which 
various flowers may spring, not a cage to imprison and 
stultify the restless human impulse towards originality, 
Defy these laws, and you have sensational work—freak 
pictures, gymnastic stylists, effects that may startle and 
amuse; but not work that will live. The true artist, in 
whatever sphere he labours, does not break laws, though 
he may bend them to suit the urgency of his need for 
expression, thereby incurring the displeasure of the 
smaller critics who serve the system with their short- 
sighted eyes on the ground, missing the blossoms above 
their heads. 


It is an axiom with system-servers that disorder is 
always unsightly and graceless, while order is invariably 
beautiful; but again there is no hard and fast rule in the 
matter at all The magnificent symmetry and stability 
of the solar system, of planetary motions, is beautiful in 
the highest degree, the occasional mighty inrush of a 
flaming comet only emphasising its beauty ; even so, the 
visit of the comet, more often than not, has been pre- 
dicted by astronomers—those severest of logicians. But 
the scattered stars, with their vague patterns on the deep 
heaven, thrill us and the riotous confusion of a field of 
wild flowers is no less beautiful, though each stellar sys- 
tem, each bloom, taken by itself, may be a perfect ex- 
ample of regularity. The beauty of a cloud lies in its 
irregularity; imagine a sunset with the clouds banked 
tidily, matching one another on either side, every one 
trimmed to a pretty design, and some notion may be 
formed of the possible loveliness of disorder and the 
possible ugliness of uniformity. 


The same reasoning may be applied to human affairs. 
There is fascination in a strictly logical argument on 
almost any subject under the sun ; but carry the “ strictly 
logical” theory to excess, and the springs of inspiration 
become dried up. Curiously enough, the best logician 's 
frequently the worst philosopher. He follows the trail 
unerringly, but misses the scenery. His concentration 
is an admirable quality when a certain theme has to be 
studied, a certain line of investigation traced to its con- 
clusion, but it may easily lead to the ascetic type of order 
and system which is depressing in the extreme, especially 
for those whose more experienced minds are open 0 
wider issues, to ideas less sterilising in their narrowness. 
The difficulty is to steer a happy middle course between 
the disorder which is merely slovenly litter and the ordet 
which betrays a passion for intolerance and rigid 
arrangement, both equally irritating. He who can do 
this, in intellectual as well as material matters, is well on 
the way to wear the philosopher’s robe with dignity. 

W. L.R 
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The Poetic Thames 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


HAT the Thames has never been made the subject 
of an epic will strike those who know it as it 
meanders in its heron-haunted upper reaches—shy re- 
cesses where the kingfisher flashes its translucent hues, 
or as it rushes headlong past the roar and stress of the 
great City—as a curious fact. Apart from its historic 
memories, its unrivalled natural beauties, its peculiar 
glamour of romance, it might so easily, or so one sup- 
poses, be dealt with as an emblem of Life. Its feeble, 
tentative beginnings among far distant hills; its youth- 
ful activity about budding Kelmscott; its early man- 
hood under Oxford’s towers; its maturity as it glides 
past the London of our dreams; and at last the final 
stage, where it rushes into the vague Future, 


‘* As the banks fade dimmer away— 

As the stars come out and the night wind 
Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.’’ 


All these cry aloud for poetic treatment. But during 
the five hundred odd years of English poetry there has 
not been a single attempt to do this. Yet the subject 
is one long poem in itself, full of incident, not without 
pathos or humour, teeming with dramatic episodes set 
ina frame of perennial beauty. 


But if no attempt has been made to deal with our 
river on any such full and detailed scale, there have 
not been wanting those who have studied to present its 
manifold charms and historic associations in a less 
exacting output. Some there are who have consecrated 
whole poems to the river’s praise; John -Taylor—the 
Water Poet—did so in his “ Thame and Isis,’’ and so 
did Thomas Love Peacock is his “Genius of the 
Thames ;” more have introduced the subject into poems 
having a larger scope, as did Pope and Thomson, Den- 
ham and Matthew Arnold and Mr. Edmund Gosse; 
not a few have, without specially mentioning their in- 
spiration, been animated in their strains by the memory 
of that “stream’s secret,’’? which seems to hover like a 
happy spirit about their rustic verse. Although such 
writers as Mortimer Collins, in his “ Thames Lyrics,” 
and Mr. Ashby Sterry, in his “ Lazy Lyrics,’”’ redolent 
of punts and flannels and the foaming reward of 
activity, have made all parts of the river their own, 
we are able to identify many of our Thames poets with 
particular spots, and, as it were, to allocate the various 
teaches to their special singers. Thus, we shall for 
ever associate the Temple’s “bricky towers’’ with 
Spenser’s Prothalamion; the precincts of the Savoy, 
now so changed, recall Chaucer wandering in the 
“pleasaunce” of John of Gaunt and singing of the stream 
flowing at his feet. At Brentford we are with Gay in 
the still dirty and exiguous street of that village, and 


we walk from Kew to Richmond with W. E. Henley, | 


while the old immortal words still sing like birds in 
our hearts. 





Richmond is Thomson’s own domain. From its 
hill he saw the stream winding away amid the em- 
bowering trees, “where the silver Thames first rural 
grows.’’ But somehow, when we recall to our minds 
this spot in the river’s course, although it is of the poet 
of the Seasons we think, it is not so much his verse that 
springs to the lips as that of Collins, who in his beauti- 
ful “ Threnody” has sung of the place “when Thames 
in summer wreaths is drest,’? and where “in yonder 
grave a Druid lies.’’ Poor epicurean Thomson, biting 
the peaches as they hung too temptingly on the sunny 
wall, was not exactly like a Druid, but Collins’s 
exquisite lines have, somehow, given him that character 
for all time, and the river here is the more romantic 
and beautiful for his song. A stone’s throw across 
the stream is Pope’s villa—not the original home of the 
poet, but standing near the site of the abode where that 
“long disease’’ his life was almost entirely passed. 
But, curiously enough, it is not so much the Thames at 
Twickenham, as the Thames flowing past Windsor 
Forest or the higher reaches, where the Loddon which 
he terms “slow’’ rushes with sufficient activity to join 
tne main stream, that reminds us of the “wicked 
wasp.”’ 

In these higher reaches we are in goodly company. 
The “Laleham’”’ of Lionel Johnson (true poet, alas! 
cut off untimely) and Mr. William Watson, first con- 
nects Matthew Arnold with the river; at Marlow and 
under the shade of Bisham’s Church we may dream 
with Shelley writing “The Revolt of Islam” and con- 
veying into his stanzas many an image from the scene 
around him. At Maidenhead there is the identical inn 
(sad misnomer now) where Shenstone wrote his most 
memorable line, and, far away above Godstow Bridge, 
is the Bablock Hythe, where the writer of the “ Scholar 
Gipsy”’ lay in his boat 


‘* Moored to the cool bank in the summer heats,”’ 


and dreamed imperishable things. Indeed, there 
are not many points along “the winding Isis 
and the fruitful Thame,” as Pope phrases it, to 
which some scrap of poetry does not cling; where some 
half-forgotten line will not bring back memories of the 
singing birds that once piped its praises. Gray, 
reminiscent of distant “Eton,’’ and Mallet gaining at 
Cliveden matter for his “ Thames”; Tennyson at Ship- 
lake and Twickenham perhaps catching some inspira- 
tion for his “ Brook,’’ are among those who owe no 
little to the genius of the stream. An emblem of life, 
like all rivers, the Thames must have stood model for 
more imagery that we wot of, because, more than most 
rivers, it has been the home of poets. We know that 
it was responsible for Denham’s two imperishable lines 
—Denham, who, but for this, might have been unremem- 
bered; and as we wander by it, who can forget that 





the immortal Spenser so wandered in ampler days, “to 
| ease his pain,” and made that invocation which in its 

rhythmic beauty echoes and re-echoes through Eliza- 
| bethan poetry : 


‘* Sweet Thames! run softly till 1 end my song.”’ 
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(Hodges, Figgis and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Songs of Childhood, and Other Verses. By MARGERY 
Lawrence. (Grant Richards. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Poems and Ballads. By TREVOR BLAKEMORE. 
Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Verse Ancient and Modern. 
(Geo, Allen and Co. 3s.) 


ESPITE the pessimists, whose eyes, mayhap, have 
become a little strained, and their tempers a little 
frayed, with anxious looking for a new Shakespeare, there 
is among the large output of verse at the present day a 
very respectable proportion to which we need not hesi- 
tate to ascribe the style of poetry. There is little, per- 
haps, that, so to put it, boxes the poetical compass, but 
the judicious critic will gratefully recognise whatever in 
its peculiar degrees owns to the magnetic attraction, 
resignedly labelling the Swan of Avon vara avis, and 
taking refuge in some such tolerant adaptation as heads 
our present article. 

Here, at all events, are half a dozen singers of our 
day whose several songs commend them severally to 
their own degree of serious notice. Many excellent and 
promising qualities go to commend Mr. Tennyson’s 
verse. It is always pleasing to come across a book of 
aspiring poems evincing a fresh and personal outlook, 
and this volume is happy in a large element of the un- 
derived. It is better still to be able to say that there is 
something like sufficiency in the individuality. Mr. 
Tennyson’s work confesses fertility of imagination, 
variety of subject, and a discreet command of language. 
He has been bold enough—and wise enough—to con- 
fine himself to simple metrical forms, and in this point 
also he is justified, for the eager, nervous energy of his 
verse is unhampered. A too cursory impression might 
incline one to the accusation of fluency, but that now and 
again a deft surprise will arrest the attention and induce 
a closer examination, when further pleasure is awakened 
at the skill and masked restraint of execution. To cite 
a single example, the richness and completeness of the 
picture of an Eastern market in “The Dreamer” is 
really remarkable. In the space of thirty trimeter lines 
we have suggested to us, by cunning selection of detail, 
its bewildering riot of colour, its variety of transactions, 
its motley, polyglot types, its hints and echoes of the 
four quarters of the earth. And it is not simply 
arranged as in a painter's picture; it moves with life, 
so that the reader seems actually to thread the noisy 
throng, ears and eyes busy with the little comedies of 
the place, the animated groups, the excitement of barter, 
the trampling and crying of animals :— 


(Elkin 


By HuGH MACNAGHTEN. 


The brown-skinned peasants trudging 
By their slow-paced bullock wains, 





With children asprawl the load, 
And wives who scolded and rode 
With an eye to their husbands’ gains. 


The clumsy sailors in ear-rings 

From the echoing harbour beach, 

With parrots and shells for their wares, 
The light of the sun in their stares, 
The sound of the wind in their speech. 


Mr. Tennyson is peculiarly happy in this gift of terse, 
telling, subtly chosen phrases, which call up a continuous 
train of images and lend a striking effect of richness to 
his verse without suggesting over-elaboration.. The 
author shows well also in “ The Song of the Old Men,” 
“The Song of Snorro,” “The Hermit and the Faun,” 
“The Tramp,” “Alone,” and “ The Wind and the Hills.” 
The poetic excellences are, in the main, youthful, but 
none the worse for that. There is sufficient strength 
and sincerity, quickness of pulse and breadth of vision 
to justify the promise of greater things. Mr. Tennyson 
classifies his work under the heads of “ Fantasies,” 
“Songs,” “Stories in Verse,” “Dialogues,” “ Dramas,” 
and “ Reflections,” and we are only disappointed that 
the amount of space already occupied prevents our 
quoting a fine lyric called “ Aspirations ” from the last 
category. 

Mr. Coutts’ is now an old and accepted name that 
needs not to woo the laurels. And so we come at a 
leap from the poetry of youthful promise to that of 
mature fulfilment. Mr. Coutts twenty years ago was 
known as a poet of revolt, but into this latest volume 
obtrudes little of the rebel unrest ; its clear, quiet music 
is innocent of the note of the clarion. Hibernating in 
sunny Egypt, the poet marshals memories, and salutes 
his chosen friends, living and dead ; he sings the lullaby- 
fancies of a sleepy child; he, the austere prophet of 
“The Mystery of Godliness!”—recounts the perennial 
delight of “ Punch and Judy”; and, gratefully we record 
it, he gives us more lyrics. It is a charming, a benedic- 
tory volume; one to linger over, to invite to distillation. 
The cool chastity of Mr. Coutts’ style, which yet con- 
fesses the hidden, undying fire ; the sureness of touch; 
the skilled nicety of expression—these are still faithful 
to him. He is a Pygmalion of poets, who chisels marble 
to the flush of rosy life. His readers will turn with 
special pleasure to the moving sonnet-tribute to Oscar 
Browning and to the lines inscribed “In Memory of |. 
Albeniz.” The lines written to Ernest Hartley Cole- 
ridge from Egypt are a fine example of the classic 
purity of Mr. Coutts’ verse. We quote the conclusion: 


Then will my exile here be not in vain, 
Where banished to the bare Egyptian plain 
By cold Arcturus, breathing snow and sleet, 
I found the sun, but missed the needful heat 
Of genial rays that spread from mind to mind, 
And, like the Nile, leave fertile fields behind; 
This is the joy that I again shall prove, 
When the slant Poles a little farther move, 
Letting the sun with fuller aspect smile 

On the cold corners of our northern isle. 


Horace, evergreen and attractive to poets young and old 
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alike, lends five of his Odes to Mr, Coutts’ efficient 
translation. The rendering of “Quis Multis Gracilis” 
and “Cum Tu, Lydia” is exceptionally pleasing, though, 
by the way, a misprint has crept into the second stanza 


of the latter. In conclusion, we cannot resist quoting, 
as a sample of the poet’s rare lyrical gift, the opening 
and concluding verses of “ The Way of Love” :— 


In that incomparable day, 
The time of strong impetuous youth, 
Love led me down the broader way ; 
But yet it was the track of truth. 


Companionless the pilgrims plod 

The smooth, but narrow, road ; to each 
Faith whispers little tales of God ; 

But Love knows more than Faith can teach. 


Mr. Bligh Talbot-Crosbie is an Irish bard, and he 
greets us now in a “second edition, revised, with glos- 
sary.” We congratulate him, for there is much virtue 
in his “Western Wakening.” He evidently has a gift 
of natural song; tor some of the best instances of his 
art have the musical lilt and the recurring refrain of folk- 
songs. They have also, of course, patriotic ardour, and 
sincere and tender feeling. There is a fine swing about 
this—a breadth and dignity as well: — 


The men who named the mountains, 
The ridge-poles of the land, 

The sea-clouds’ heathy pastures, 
The wind-washed bens, 

The fathers of the fountains, 

The outlaw’s helping hand, 

The iron horns of thunder, 

The wild beasts’ dens. 


The men who named the mountain peaks, 
Who called the hills by name, 

Who graved within their crags and clifts 
Immortal fame. 

They haunt the glens they hunted once, 
Their spirit tongues prevail 

With the last succeeding race to lodge 
In Inis Fail. 


Mr. Crosbie composes a sonorous and dignified sonnet ; 
among the best are “ Youghal” and “A Print of Rem- 
brandt’s Mill.” Or, by way of a change—for his is a 
true Irish versatility—he gives us a moving lyric, the 
“Song” on page 7; or, again, the comic-pathetic of 
Irish character, as in “ Blind William” and “O’Flynn a 
Father.” There is strength and dramatic power in the 
tragic “In a Train,” and something more in “The 
Ruined Cabin.” Throughout, it is the work of one who 
knows and loves Ireland, hill and shore, leaf and stone, 
hero of legend and peasant of the grey reality. Defects 
are few, and these might almost be negligible except in 
a “second edition revised.” He is sometimes a little 
slovenly with regard to rhyme and rhythm, as in the 
opening lines of “Mary Nunan,” and in the fourth 
stanza of “An Adventure,” and occasionally his lines 
pant and stutter a little over-consonantal, or compression 








of thought and profusion of language struggle together 
to temporary confusion of the reader’s mind; e.g. :— 


Where starlings chevied leaf-like fetch caserne 
And cower. 


Repairing first to Their sacred feet 
Who the daily death to die obedient, 
An example left to be followed meet, 
In a death so sweet and so expedient. 


But these are not elémental defects, nor do they count 
for much in a volume which owns to more than the 
average of poetic truth. 

Pretty, delicate, whimsical, unpretentious is Miss 
Margery Lawrence’s verse. The thought is for the most 
part slight, but the expression is tasteful and musical. 
There are a few love songs, a few sea songs, a few 
“Songs of Childhood,” and a few left over. The “ Songs 
of Childhood” are the most individual and pleasing. We 
should like to have quoted from “The Nodding Man- 
darin,” who is a most lovable little fellow. “Love-of-a- 
Day” and “If 1 Were You” are charming little poems, 
of a very pretty sentiment. 

Mr. Trevor Blakemore is a good writer of descriptive 
verse. He has gone about and picked up some vivid 
impressions of colour and composition in China, in 
Tonga, in the Shetlands, in Sark, in London, and other 
places, and has woven them tastefully into verse. He 
tells a dramatic tale or two as well, and essays a few 
lyrics, which, however, are not quite convincing. When 
he is not painting pictures he is chiefly concerned with 
the ancient theme of poets—love ; and he writes a re- 
spectable sonnet. His verse is generally marked by 
good workmanship, but he occasionally irritates with a 
grating rhyme. The critic nowadays is not disposed to 
attach overwhelming importance to such matters if the 
other unities are well marked, but after all there are 
decencies of rhyme, and such contrivances as “hats are” 
— Plaza,” “mercy ””—“curse he,” “shadow ”—“ mad, 
Oh,” are rather calculated to detract from true poetry. 

In a brief dedicatory letter, Mr. Macnaghten divides 
his affection bétween Greece and Eton. This may well 
serve as commentary on the title of his book. Many of 
the poems have a specifically Etonian setting, and others 
make indirect appeal to the youth of the famous school, 
where Mr. Macnaghten is an assistant master. There 
are, on the other part, not a few skilful translations from 
the Greek; furthermore, something of the best Greek 
spirit informs the author’s work throughout. It is clean- 
cut in form, dignified in thought—Greek of the philoso- 
phers and the great tragedians. That is not to say, of 
course, that Mr. Macnaghten’s art is wholly derivative. 
The translation from Statius, entitled “Sleep,” is com- 
mendably more than a translation; it is an English 
poem of real beauty. Delightful, too, are the poems 
about the little people, “ Muriel,” “Molly,” and “ Eva,” 
and with what tasteful skill the Shakespearean allusion 
is handled ii the lines headed “ Switzerland: Night” :— 


In such a night Lorenzo—nay, 
Here falls the sweet refrain amiss; 

In sucha night? Ah! Jessica, 

Was never night like this. 
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That is to accomplish a rare thing—to borrow effectively 
a pleasure from a greater poet, while adding a new one 
to its memory. Other happy examples of Mr. Mac- 
naghten’s muse are “ The Pioneers” and the little lyric 
called “Joy.” The diction is simple, forthright, and 
eloquent ; truly mature work. The little book concludes 
with a couple of essays; one on the problem of the 
“ Antigone,” signed “HH. M.,” and the other on “ The 
Life of Failure and the Life of Success,” which bears 
the initials “K. M.” 





A Modern Critic 


Portraits and Speculations. By ARTHUR RANSOME. 
(Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


A KIND of literary “ second-sight” seems to characterise 
our more recent critics. They are less and less employed 
with the externals of the arts they appraise. A certain 
impatience of surface-shows, even if these are repre- 
sented by a magnificent rhetoric or a dazzling wealth of 
colour, marks the temper of their judgments. They 
seek the elusive yet all-important spirit underlying and 
informing the work. If they can capture and exhibit it 
they are triumphant ; often the utmost they can do is to 
flash upon the mind with penetrating phrases. They 
deal with the intangible, and hence often speak in 
riddles. If you are of their fellowship you will read 
their judgments with a strange mental excitement; it 
becomes for you, this reading, an adventure of the soul. 
You may or may not achieve the Grail, but the quest is 
infinitely stimulating. The modern critic of this order 
has, too, strangely subversive powers; such things as 
cherished conceptions or traditional associations fare 
badly in his hands. He challenges the very words of 
his mother tongue, and bids them delivér their souls; 
until the mind reels at his excessive clarity. 


All the foregoing seemed necessary before we could 
introduce Mr. Arthur Ransome, who is the begetter of 
our reflections. He belongs to the order of critics we 
have tried to adumbrate. He is as relentless in his 
pursuit of the essential, as suggestive in his use of the 
illuminating word, as any of his fellowship. His “ Por- 
traits and Speculations” are of the very stuff of the 
mind. Not for many days have We known the keen joy 
of discrimination so fully as in the perusal of his pages. 
The title of his first essay is at once a battle-cry and a 
great light—“ Art for Life’s Sake.” We have had to 
wait long for this phrase, and we congratulate Mr. Ran- 
some on it, as well as on the essay it heads. It almost 
ends the controversy of two generations. It would be 
difficult to state the whole case at once more tersely and 
more comprehensively than Mr. Ransome does on p. 30: 


The theory of art for art’s sake left its holders at a 
loss before the question ‘‘Is no man greater than 
another, if his works are beautiful, if he is an equally 
skilful artist?’’ They knew that he was, but their 
theory could not tell them why, and they had to take 
refuge in cynicism. The theory of art for 
“* morality’s ’’ sake was no more satisfying. It sug- 





gested that the greatest artist was he who preached 
the most good, and so left its holders in speechless 
difficulty before a comparison of Rossetti and Dr, 
Watts. The theory of art for life’s sake has a clear 
answer, and offers a valid test. That man is the 
greatest artist who makes us the most profoundly 
conscious of life. Shakespeare is set above Herrick, 
who was a better technician, and Leonardo above 
Murillo, who painted more devotional subjects, on 
grounds with which men, neither as artists nor as 
moralists, need quarrel. 


For some this will be the last word on the matter. 

To deal with Mr. Ransome’s “ speculations” first we 
pass to his final essay on “ Kinetic and Potential Speech.” 
This application of two scientific terms to a literary 
matter is extraordinarily suggestive. It reminds one of 
the depolarisation of words of which the genial Oliver 
Wendell Holmes speaks. Most words, according to Mr. 
Ransome’s theory (which it is practically impossible to 
state in a few words), would be capable of two kinds of 
interpretations as they were exhibited in a kinetic or a 
potential manner. The formula would certainly be 
helpful to the critic in many ways, and would form a 
literary “reagent,” to adopt another term from science. 
The whole essay must be read in order to gather the 
full import of Mr. Ransome’s distinction. 

When we turn to the “ portraits” the two that claim 
our attention first are those of Pater and Nietzsche. One 
does not usually think of these two as having many 
points of contact, but Mr. Ransome makes a striking 
and suggestive comparison between them, and readers 
will find this parallel of the ideas of these two thinkers 
very provocative of thought. Mr. Ransome is on more 
familiar ground when dealing with Pater’s debt to 
Flaubert, and with his treatment and exposition of him. 
He criticises Pater’s style on the ground that it is calcv- 
lated to appeal rather to the eye than to the ear, giving 
an instance or two which it would be exceedingly diff- 
cult to render ‘completely intelligible when reading aloud. 
Pater himself was one of the earlier exponents of the 
art of modern impressionistic criticism. 

Nietzsche is a writer who usually arouses strong feel- 
ing either of admiration or dislike. Occasionally these 
two feelings may even go together ; for it is possible to 
admire the literary power of Nietzsche while positively 
hating his idéas. Mr. Ransome supplies what has been 
needed for some time—a calm view of this philosopher. 
His essay strikes us as one of the sanest judgments so 
far written. He simply tries to “ understand ” Nietzsche, 
eschewing partisan zeal and the worshipful attitude. He 
shows that, with all his subversive teachings, Nietzsche 
was truly reverent, though he chose things to revere 
entirely different from those commonly held worthy. 
This seems to be a point that should always be remem- 
bered by those who view Nietzsche as an iconoclast pure 
and simple. 

The name of Rémy de Gourmont will not be familiar 
to many of the reading public in this country. His por- 
trait, as drawn by Mr. Ransome, is unusually interesting, 
nay, even fascinating. M. de Gourmont is a fine ex- 
ample of a life spent almost entirely in the service of 
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literature. Perhaps only France could produce such 
whole-hearted devotion as his. To say that he is a 
symbolist is to show that he is an artist in words. But 
he is a scientist as well, as the list of his published works 
shows. Such a combination in one personality should 
be productive of the highest kind of creative thought. 
He is a man of much curious knowledge, an expert 
juggler with ideas, though not because of any paucity of 
them. We give just a taste of the quality of this admir- 
able study :— 


He speculates continually, and, if questions are in- 
soluble, is not content until he has so posed them as 
to show the reason of their insolubility. He prefers 
a calm question mark to the more emotional mark of 
exclamation, and is always happy when he can turn 
the second into the first. He is extraordinarily 
thorough, moving always in mass and taking every- 
thing with him, so that he has no footsteps to retrace 
in order to pick up baggage left behind. Unlike 
Theseus, he unrolls no clue of thread when he enters 
the cavern of Minotaur. He will come out by a 
different way or not at all. The most powerful 
Minotaur of our day does not dismay him. Con- 
fident in his own probity, he will walk calmly among 
the men of science and bring an Esthétique de la 
langue Francaise, or a Physique de l’amour, meat of 
unaccustomed richness, to lay before their husk-fed 
deity. 


Yone Noguchi is well-known through his work to 
readers of the ACADEMY. His poetry is appraised with 
a fine perception of its curious qualities. This poet 
might almost stand as an illustration of Mr, Ransome’s 
distinction between the kinetic and potential use of 
words. He certainly uses them in a way that might be 
called exotic. He presents a fascinating psychological 
study to the thoughtful Englishman. Concerning the 
Hokku : — 


Where the flowers sleep, 


Thank God! I shall sleep to-night. 
Oh, come, butterfly. 


Mr. Ransome remarks “That is valuable as a talisman 
rather than’ as a picture. It is a pearl to be dissolved in 
the wine of a mood.” Which gives a hint as to his 
critical methods. 

There are also essays on Aloysius Bertrand, who was 
one of Baudelaire’s inspirers, on Daudet, and on Coppée ; 
all marked by the qualities we have already described. 
We have said enough, however, to show that this volume 
is one of unusual value and power. 





Russia’s Mad Emperor 


Paul the First of Russia, the Son of Catherine the Great. 
By K. Watiszewskit. (Wm. Heinemann. 15s. net.) 


THE more we consider the character of Paul the First, 
the mad Tsar of Russia, the more we are forced to the 
conclusion that in the wretched body of that wretched 
tuler dwelt two difterent personalities. At times we see 
in him evidences of the great soul, and we might almost 





say the genius, of his gifted mother ; but too often mani- 
festation of an entirely opposite disposition, Paul’s a/ter 
ego, probably derived from some base and low-born 
parent, whose name no one seems to have known for 
certain. Even Paul himself doubted that he was the 
son of his nominal father, Peter III, and in begetting 
such a strange creature as this the Empress herself was 
severely punished for her indiscriminate polyandry. 

But Paul was not always mad. Surely there was a 
gleam of reason and justice in his poor bewildered mind 
when, on the 20th of October, 1798, he forbade all 
“droskis” to be used in St. Petersburg, because one of 
these vehicles had run over and killed one of the in- 
habitants! If he were to appear in London for a single 
day, entrusted with autocratic power, many of us would 
bless his name; but it is fearful to think what would 
happen to the drivers of motor-’buses and other vehicles, 
who apparently do not set as much value on human life 
as did the mad Emperor in his fits of sanity. 

Paul’s ignorance and headstrong temper, combined 
with an exaggerated sense of justice, had much to do 
with many of his actions and eccentricities. If we 
study his career from the beginning in the pages of this 
interesting work, we perceive how difficult it is for a man 
of very mediocre attainments to occupy a position of 
such appalling responsibility as that of Tsar of all the 
Russias. Catherine, who was a shrewd and intelligent 
woman, had foreseen into what confusion her mis- 
shapen son would throw her life work and policy, and 
was on the point of setting aside Paul’s right to the 
throne, when she was summoned to her last account. 

According to Count Bezborodko, one of her Ministers, 
Paul “understood nothing about anything.” Such was 
the monarch who, after flouting all that his mother had 
taught him and disobeying her most cherished wishes, 
ascended the throne of Russia. From the very 
first he had been a thorn in the side of his mother; now 
he did his utmost to wreck her policy and reorganise the 
army on the Prussian model, to the great disgust of his 
loyal subjects, who then, as now, detested everything 
German. Undeterred by the fate of his father, Peter 

III, who had also made himself unpopular by copying 
the Prussian army and Court, he still continued in these 
methods, until he practically brought on himself the 
same tragic fate as his father’s. Paul’s admiration of 
Frederick the Great was so intense that he even ‘dreamt 
of converting Russia into a gigantic Prussia. With this 
object he turned his Palace and park at Gatchina into a 
parade ground, and kept his Court there with such strict 
military discipline that any stranger who passed by 
might well have imagined that Russia was in a state of 
war. He finally went so far in his ideas of order that 
he drew up a list of rules for his German fiancée, which 
treated of everything, from religion to morals, even down 
to the details of dress. This did not please his Russian 
subjects, who hated the man who appeared to them to be 
the incarnation of German methods, ideals, and love of 
minute details. 

As Paul grew older “the inconsequences and aberra- 





tions of his mind which became more and more unhinged 
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by the use and abuse of power were more and more 
marked.” His attempt to control the whole machinery 
of State led eventually to disaster, and made him so 
unpopular with almost every class, that we are lost in 
astonishment that he did not come to a violent end long 
before it actually occurred. The tragic death of this 
unfortunate monarch was much to be deplored; for 
with all his weaknesses Paul was a man of ideal aspira- 
tions. One of them was that his country instead of 
waging constant wars for more territory should “stay 
at home quietly and cultivate the garden,”’ or, in plain 
English, develop its resources. 


He reversed Catherine’s system of unlimited expan- 
sion, aggression, and extravagance. No wonder mother 
and son could not agree, or that long before her death 
they became permanently estranged. 


When we think of the fate of Alexis, the only son of 
Peter the Great, who set himself up against his father’s 
policy, we can only wonder at Catherine’s wonderful for- 
bearance, and that she did not follow Peter’s example by 
putting Paul to death, or confining him in a fortress. 
But Catherine, despite her faults, was a woman and a 
mother; the pages of history were saved from another 
unnatural and terrible crime—the execution of an only 
son. Paul was thus spared to wreak much mischief 
and misfortune on his unhappy subjects, who had long 
been accustomed to bad Tsars, but seldom to a mad 
one. It would take volumes of curious and terrible 
reading to describe all the pranks of this ruler, who, 
in some of his extravagances rivalled Caligula. 
There is little doubt, however, that he endeavoured to 
do hfs best as far as his limited natural gifts would per- 
mit him. “Every day he rose at 4 o’clock and kept busy 
a whole table of secretaries, aides-de-camps, and colla- 
borators of every kind. He had always at hand a 
library of 36,000 volumes.’’ But all this labour, bustle, 
and work could not make up for deficiency in natural 
gifts, either mental or physicat. 


As regards his outward appearance, Paul has been 


compared to “a flat-nosed Laplander, with the mouth of 
an ox!” 


With such an appearance and such a character, anyone 
who knows anything about the inner workings of 
Russian dynastic history cannot be surprised at Paul’s 
tragic end. Even his own son Alexander, who is be- 
lieved to have had something to do with his assassina- 
tion, wished “that the demented tyrant should cease to 
reign and torture everybody, more especially those 
nearest to him!” This being the attitude of “the gentle 
Alexander,” afterwards Alexander I, we cannot wonder 
that those who were not related to the mad Tsar desired 
his destruction. The end soon came, and the unfortu- 
nate Tsar speedily followed in the footsteps of those 
ghostly predecessors who had also met a violent death, 
his own father included. On the night of March 23, 
1801, Plato Zouboff, Panine, Beningsen, and the other 
conspirators entered the wretched man’s apartment at 
midnight, and after a desperate struggle succeeded in 
strangling their victim with his own pocket-handkerchief. 








“What have I done?” he uttered. These were his last 
words. Alas, what had he not done? 

To answer this question one could not do better than 
read this fascinating study of the unfortunate monarch, 
who was half-madman and half-genius, and who, had he 
been called to live in a less exalted sphere of life, might 
have been both loved and respected. There is little doubt 
that this work gives a remarkable insight into Russian 
court and official life of the days of Catherine II. It 
is as painstaking and conscientious as the author's life 
of Ivan the Terrible is one-sided and incomplete, and 
is a valuable confribution to our knowledge of Russian 
history. WILLIAM BARNES STEVENI. 





A Varied Career 


From Studio to Stage. Reminiscences of Weedon 
Grossmith. Nritten by Himself. (John Lane. 
16s. net.) 


WHETHER Mr. Weedon Grossmith is merely joking 
or not when he pretends that on one occasion 
he drank large quantities of what his convivial 
friends called cider, which he did not know until 
later was Pommery, he does know how to write a very 
sparkling book in which the bubbles continue until the 
end, and there is no suspicion of flatness. The book 
divides itself into two parts—Studio and Stage—and 
the loss of one is the gain of the other. The author’s 
art studies made him many friends in after life, and 
perhaps if he had had the patience and money to wait 
he might now have been a distinguished and respect- 
able R.A. 

Among the many stories of his art career one is 
worth noticing. He painted a portrait of a lady to the 
delight of her family, who stated it was “better than 
Millais could ever do,’’ and cost, so they said, less 
than a tenth of what’ Millais’ price would be. The fol- 
lowing year Grossmith was asked to dinner (and a 
good dinner too). After dinner the host, husband of 
the painted lady, said :— 


‘*My dear Mr. Grossmith, my wife was rather 
reluctant to speak to you, so I must be the spokes- 
man. You know how delighted we all are with your 
splendid picture; charming ! and a striking likeness, 
but not so striking as it was, because when you painted 
my wife she wore a fringe over her well-dressed 
forehead; now, thank goodness, that kind of coiffure 
has gone out of fashion, and, as you must have 
noticed to-night, she shows her beautiful forehead 
again, a forehead worthy of the artist’s brush. Now 
it occurred to us that if she came down to your studio 
and brought the picture with her in her brougham, 
you might, with a few of your magic touches, paint 
out the fringe and restore the forehead, eh?’’ 

‘* Delighted !’’ I said, and fixed a sitting. I had 
had a good dinner and couldn’t refuse. 


Two or three hours’ work produced the desired 
effect, and a letter of appreciation followed. 

The next year, another excellent dinner and as the 
ladies were leaving the hostess said, “Don’t forget, 
William, what I told you.”’ 
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After some very good port the host said the portrait 
looked very well, but, “of course, it isn’t a woman of 
fashion; no woman does her hair like that now— it’s 
old-fashioned. Everyone admires the portrait tremen- 
dously, but the simple way the ladies wave their hair 
over their foreheads now makes them appear to much 
greater advantage.’’ Many other excuses and apologies 
followed, also a very good cigar, and our poor artist 
obliged once more ! 

Another six hours’ work ensued, and the improve- 
ment was colossal. The artist said how grateful he 
was that the portrait was at last satisfactory, but that 
if in the future the exigencies of fashion demanded 
any further alterations, the best plan would be to allow 


him some nominal fee yearly to keep the portrait up to 
date. 


Small wonder that, when he found liabilities £700, 
cash at bank £6 10s. and part of his debts bearing 
interest at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, he 
consulted his dear friend, Frank Holl (who offered to 
lend him money), and finally confided his intention 
of going on the stage to Sir Luke Fildes. 


He thought it madness when I had conquered all 
the great difficulties of painting. I quite agreed 
with him, but when I told him of my dreadful run 
of bad luck, and the little I had, he said he was bound 
to admit that if I had another string to play on, it 
was worth considering. But he still thought it an 
awful pity, and so have I thought ever since. 


Before reaching his stage career we have two chapters 
—one of fishing stories, as interesting as fishing stories 
usually are—and as untrue. 

Antique furniture was another weakness of the 
author ; in this line he was very successful, particularly 
at Olney, in Bucks, where he went fishing and painting 
and picked up some rare bargains. He mentions that 
Cowper, the poet, “ went there to die and lived twenty 
years after.’’ He, the author, went there in despair, 
but in less than a week had discovered Elysium— 
Olney to him was Arcadia. All we can say is that he 
must have been in a very bad way when he first went. 

Following the antique comes the modern, and Mr. 
Grossmith devotes a chapter to fast life in London in 
the ’eighties and ’nineties. His fast life, apparently, 
began by being “taken’’ to Cremorne on its closing 
night in 1877 by some fellow-students at the R.A. He 
remembers going, but not leaving—strange, but true! 
It is rather a pity for historical reasons that the account 
of the closing of Cremorne ends so abruptly, as we 
should have liked our recollections of the same event 
corroborated by such a truthful historian. We should 
like to know whether it is a dream that the doors of the 
pavilion were broken open four or five times and the 
grounds finally cleared between two and three in the 
morning, by force. George Washington’s successor 
might have helped here very much. 

The rest of this chapter had better be skipped, for 
our judge of the antique was fearfully “sold ’’ by the 


especially late at night, to have such a kindly disposi- 
tion. 

The next scene of this strange and eventful history 
deals with our author’s stage career, familiar to many 
of us as a whole but interesting in detail, particularly 
as to his engagement by Irving to play Jacques Strop 
to Irving’s Robert Macaire. This is the account of his 
instruction : — 


Irving would say, ‘‘ Now my boy, just try and 
concentrate your attention, if you can, for awhile, 
and follow my instructions. Whenever I bluster as 
Macaire, you must always echo me. See? Imitate 
me! Do you understand? No, I see you don’t! 
You’re not listening, my boy !’’ 

‘Yes, I am, Mr. Irving,’’ I feebly replied. 

‘Then use your brains,’’ he said. ‘‘ Now you 
understand you’ve got to imitate me. That’s simple 
enough, isn’t it? I’m the swaggering thief, you are 
the timid, contemptible thief, but when I swagger 
you must swagger too, you must imitate me.’’ He 
meant, of course, that I was to copy the swagger. 
I wish I had understood his meaning. ‘‘ Now then, 
are you ready?’’ he shouted loudly. ‘‘ Good! We 
don’t want to stop the rehearsal again.’’ I plead 
guilty to giving a mild imitation of the great actor, 
and was preparing my feeble mimicry, when Irving, 
as Macaire, got into position, banged the table with 
his stick, and shouted in the words of the play, ‘‘ Hi, 
Landlord, Landlord, why the devil don’t you bring 
some refreshment for myself and my noble friend the 
Marquis? Go on,”’ he said to me aside, ‘‘ go on!”’ 

I rushed at it, hit the table, and gave them my regu- 
lar, conventional back-drawing-room imitation of the 
great man himself. Jogging my head and waving 
my hands in the air, I shouted, ‘‘ Hi, hi-er-er-Land- 
lord-er-er-why the devil-er-er-er-don’t you bring-er- 
er-some er-er-refreshment-er-for my-er-self and-er- 
er-er.”’ I never got any further. Fifty people on 
the stage collapsed—some with fear, others with 
laughter. Never had such a thing been known within 
the sacred walls of the Lyceum. The late Henry 
Loveday, the stage manager, turned pale with fright; 
the great chief glared at me for a moment with his 
eyes dilated, and then gave me a push, saying, 
‘* Stupid fellow!’’ He practically pushed me off the 
stage. I hesitated a moment, like Lord Arthur in 
the ‘‘Pantomime Rehearsal,’’ and then threw down 
my part, and with dignity walked as far as the stage 
door with the intention of leaving the Lyceum for 
ever, but, without stopping, revolved quickly and 
picked up the part again, and resumed my place on 
the stage. I thought to myself, ‘‘ Resigning the part 
won’t punish him.’’ For I knew there were many 
men in the company who were dying to play the part, 
and who had already rehearsed it. ‘‘I’ll have my 
revenge on the chief by playing it, and playing it 
d———d well, or I’m much mistaken.”’ 

I assumed my best smile, and said, ‘‘ It’s awfully 
stupid of me, sir, but I think if Mr. Loveday will take 
me alone in the part for half an hour he can make 
it all clear to me and save a lot of your valuable 
time.”’ 

“Ves, yes,’? said Loveday, much relieved, *‘ cer- 
tainly;’’ and we went on to the next scenes. 





modern “Tottie Fay.” It is a disadvantage sometimes, | ing softly what conductors call “heart foam 


Space forbids longer extracts from this very cheery 
book. There is very little necessity for the band play- 
”? music, 
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for the greater part is in a major key. The author 
brings in the names of many persons, mostly friends, 
and if he writes very familiarly of them and shows up 
some of their weaknesses there is no malice, and he 
at the same time frankly admits his own greater fail- 
ings. 

One important testimonial we had almost forgotten. 
Mr. Grossmith gives it as his opinion that among amateur 
actors and actresses Leo Trevor is a splendid low come- 
dian; Colonel George Nugent and the two Ponsonbys 
are of the very first water; Mrs. Willie James, Miss 
Muriel Wilson, Lady Fitzwilliam, and Miss Faith 
Dawnay are quite professional in technique and could 
command good salaries. . 

The book is not quite up to date in some unimportant 
details; these will probably be corrected. It finishes 
by the author’s statement: “I don’t regret giving up 
painting or going on the stage. My motto is, ‘ Nothing 
matters.’’’ There are some good photographs, princi- 
pally of Mr. Weedon Grossmith in various characters. 





Rival French Courts 


Rival French Courts. By S. H. LOMBARDINI. 
Portraits. (John Murray. tos. 6d. net.) 


THIS book will attract attention and make an 
appeal to certain readers. At the same time we are 
not sure that to those who have not read the Memoirs 
of Madame de Staal-Delaunay, the remark which 
Fontenelle made of the Memoirs themselves will not 
be thought to be partly applicable to the volume under 
review: “ This is written with agreeable elegance, but 
it was not worth writing at all.’’ Starting from the 
disjunctive conjunction of the quotation, we think the 
remark not inapplicable to Mr. Lombardini’s work, 
although we cannot accuse him of writing “ with agree- 
able elegance.’’ 

The fact is, the mark of the author is largely missed. 
The period treated—the declining years of Louis XIV 
and the intrigues which preceded and succeeded his 
death—is capable of effective, if not of sensational 
treatment. 

We notice that in the introduction the word 
“heroine’’ is used, but in the main theme no “heroine’’ 
is discoverable. 

Mademoiselle Delaunay, afterwards Madame de 
Staal, is the connecting link for binding up a series of 
discursive anecdotal incidents; but, as portrayed in 
the book, she lacks distinction, and is in the main 
unsuccessful in evoking interest. As the favourite of 
Madame de la Ferté, and afterwards as waiting-maid 
to Madame du Maine, Mademoiselle Delaunay ex- 
perienced strange vicissitudes, owing to the fickle 
characters of the women with whom fate linked her 
career; but, although we know from her memoirs that 
she was an uncommon woman, gifted with wit and 
talent, there are few coruscations of either to be met 
with in Mr. Lombardini’s book. Her love-episodes, 
first with the Marquis de Silly, for whom she conceived 


With 








ardent sentiments which were responded to with cold- 
ness and indifference, and her short-lived intimacy, 
when imprisoned in the Bastille, with the Chevalier de 
Ménil; and, finally, her mariage de convenance with 
the elderly M. de Staal, the father of two grown-up 
daughters; as well as the many hardships and mortifi- 
cations which she underwent during her connection 
with the haughty and frivolous Madame du Maine, 
Condé’s daughter, make no vivid or lasting impression. 

If the book is intended as a romance of the life of 
Mademoiselle Delaunay, it falls woefully short of the 
object aimed at; if it merely uses her career as a thread 
to connect several historical portraitures and incidents, 
we think the incidents might have been more agreeably 
presented in an episodial form. 

The main feature of the narrative is the pseudo- 
literary and artistic Court created by Madame du 
Maine at Sceaux. It was an atmosphere of abnor- 
mality—full of revolting flattery and _pinchbeck 
classicism, and we confess we are not sorry when the 
Regent D’Orleans consigns the entire dzamatis persone 
to the-Bastille. The work, in short, as 4 novel, is a 
failure, and as history is negligible. 

The fifteen portraits are excellently produced, and 
are of much interest, and the printing and production 
are worthy of the house of Murray. 





A Buried City 


Bismya, or the Lost City of Adab. 
Banks, Ph.D. 


By EpGar JAMES 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ts. net.) 


SINCE the days of Rawlinson and Layard, many 
English, French, and German excavators have been at 
work among the ancient cities of Mesopotamia, and the 
results of their labours are garnered in the museums 
of Europe. Later in the field, the United States have 
begun to furnish explorers with promising results. Dr. 


Banks gives us in this volume an account of the doings. 


of the third United States expedition under his own 
management, in the name of the University of Chicago. 
Disappointed in his first intention of exploring the ruins 
of Mugheir, the ancient “ Ur of the Chaldees,” he suc- 
ceeded, after a period of waiting that would have 
exhausted the patience of most men, in obtaining per- 
mission to dig in the mound of Bismya, the site of an 
ancient city as yet untouched by any explorer. Here 
he unearthed the remains of a civilisation which he 
claims as earlier than anything yet known to Assyriolo- 
gists, and a statue he believes to be the oldest in the 
world: while in the city itself he identifies the ancient 
city of Ud-nun-ki, or Adab. The name Ud-nun-ki is 
to be found in a list of cities on a tablet from Nineveh, 
and Dr. Banks is, no doubt, correct in his identification ; 
though why Ud-nun-ki should be pronounced Adab 
can only be explained by Assyrian experts. Dr. Banks 


_ reads the inscription on the statue, “ The temple (Esar 


} 


or Emach) (of) King David, King (of) Ud-nun-ki.” But 


| M. Thureau Dangin, the eminent French archeologist, 


reads the inscription, ““Esar, the king, the mighty, the 
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King of Ud-nun-ki.” So we are left in doubt as to 
whether the statue represents King David or King Esar. 
Dr. Banks maintains the correctness of his own version, 
and gives the date of King Da-udu as about 4500 B.C. 

He tells us that in the fourth millennium B.c. there 
were living in Ud-nun-ki a people of non-Semitic origin, 
whom he calls Sumerians, who were conquered by a 
Semitic king, Sargon, the father of Naram-Sin, about 
3770 B.C.; and the statue that he found was that of 
a Sumerian king. Now, we know from Rawlinson that 
Naram-Sin was a Chaldean king who probably lived 
about 1750 B.C., and that the early Chaldeans were 
probably of Cushite—that is, Ethiopian—origin. Naram- 
Sin’s father, Sargon, is, of course, not to be confounded 
with the Assyrian Sargon, the father of Sennacherib, 
who lived in the latter end of the eighth century B.C. 
Dr. Banks therefore puts back Rawlinson’s dates some 
two thousand years, and claims an antiquity of ten or 
twelve thousand years (p. 292) for the early Bismya 
civilisation. Where other Assyriologists deal tentatively 
in centuries, Dr, Banks thinks in millenniums. If his 
reasoning is accepted, scientists will have to revise their 
ideas of geological periods. It will be interesting to see 
how his views stand the test of competent criticism. 
The reason for not publishing till now the account of 
an exploration carried out in 1904 might have been 
given. The index shows signsiof haste. Under the 
word Adab the reader is referred to Ud-nun-ki, and 
under Ud-nun-ki he is referred back to Adab. 











Shorter Reviews 


A War Photographer in Thrace: An Account of Per- 
sonal Experiences during the Turco-Balkan War, 
1912. By HERBERT F. BALDWIN. Illustrated. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 


N this book Mr. Baldwin télls of the trials and ad- 
ventures of the latest development in journalism— 
the photographic correspondent. Mr. Baldwin was 
handling the camera in the interests of the Central 
News Agency, and was fortunate in getting some first- 
rate photographs. The picture, “ Beaten,’’ which 
figures in his book, is one of the finest taken during 
the war. It represents “an old man walking slowly 
and painfully, with his head bent and his tired eyes 
fixed upon the ground. His rifle is slung across his 
back, and his hands clasped in front of him, his 
numbed fingers interlocked and bloodless. . . . Where 
were the younger men now? Perhaps, as he dragged 
his weary feet along the heavy road, he thought of 
those whose bodies were lying rigid, contorted, and 
mangled on the downs of Lule Burgas, and found 
their lot happy compared with his.” 

Mr. Baldwin is a vivid writer, and his description 
of the retreat of the panic-stricken army across the 
bridge at Karistiran is impressive. The photographs 
which he took of this memorable scene were spoiled 
owing to a defect in his camera, and the story of his 














grief when he discovered that his films were useless, 
while those of a rival photographer were a conspicuous 
success, awakens our warmest sympathies. With great 
courage and perseverance Mr. Baldwin at once set out 
again to join the rearguard of the Turkish army, in 
search of fresh copy, while his more fortunate com- 
rades hastened back to Constantinople with their 
spoils. 

The book contains some excellent photographs, 
and is written in an easy and interesting style. 
There are several amusing incidents, such, for example, 
when the author escaped arrest by producing a 
copy of the Ulster Covenant, and again when, hear- 
ing the sound of distant firing, he hailed a cabman in 
the streets of Constantinople, and told him to drive to 
the battlefield of Chataldja, which the man, in no wise 
astonished, promptly proceeded to do. 

The book, by reason of its good literary style, excel- 
lent photographs, and the story of pluck and deter- 
mination on the part of the author which it reveals is of 
the highest interest. 





The Conquest of New Granada. By SIR CLEMENTS 
MARKHAM. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s. net.) 


THE veteran student of and authority on Spanish con- 
quests in the new world and antiquities in Spanish 
America has turned his attention to the subject of the 
same nation’s exploits in the fertile uplands surrounding 
the capital of the United States of Colombia, and has 
compiled the first account in English of the Chibcha 
civilisation. This story, as he remarks, ought long ago 
to have taken its place beside the records of 
the conquests of Mexico and Peru, for Queseda 
is quite as important and interesting a figure 
in history as Cortes or Pizarro. It is true that 
the civilisation to which Quesada came, and for whose 
overthrow he was responsible, was not so far advanced 
as that of the Aztecs and of the Incas, but, at the 
same time, these Chibcas had advanced by means of 
steady hard work and intelligence far beyond any of 
the surrounding tribes in the paths of civilisation, and 
they had every qualification and every incitement to 
advance to predominance and empire equal to that of 
the Incas. As in the case of Mexico and Peru, the work 
of the Spaniards was destructive rather than construc- 
tive—there is not one single instance in the history of 
Spanish-American discoveries in which the arrival of the 
Spaniards brought other than disaster on the natives of 
the countries that they conquered. 

Sir Clements Markham gives a full acoount of the 
Chibcha religion, language, astronomical knowledge, 
government, and character, and relates the story of 
Spanish exploration and conquest concisely and well. A 
similarity in some respects may be traced between this 
story and that of Domingo de Irala in Paraguay ; and, 
taken, as a whole, this account of the work of Quesada 
and his fellows is of such interest as to render it deserv- 
ing of a far more prominent place i South American 
history than has been accorded to it in the past. 
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The Hindu Realism. By J. C. Cuatrery1, B.A. (Kegan 
Paul and Co. 4s. net.) 

PHILOSOPHERS and metaphysicians are not numerous; 
serious students of Indian affairs are few: the readers 
of “an introduction to the metaphysics of the Nyaya- 
Vaisheshika system of Philosophy” will, it may be anti- 
cipated, be very few indeed. The second title, just 
quoted, of this work is enough to show that the subject 
is abstruse, and, to commence with, as a foundation, re- 
quires the understudying of difficult Sanskrit expressions. 
Mr. Chatterji wrote this five years ago as his thesis while 
an advanced student at Cambridge, and further describes 
it as an attempt to present the main metaphysical doc- 
trines of two of the Hindu schools of philosophy, the 
Vaisheshika and the Nyaya (combined apparently as 
one system), constituting what may be called Hindu 
Realism. 

In glancing through his pages it is impossible to grasp 
the full meaning of Mr. Chatterji’s views and conclusions. 
There is admittedly much in which the subtle Eastern 
mind differs from the Western, and none but professors 
of philosophy and metaphysics can even debate where 
the right lies, or which view is the most plausible. Any 
attempt to explain Mr. Chatterji’s exposition of the three 
standards, the nine realities, the Analytic and Synthetic 
aspects, the doctrine of reincarnation, the beginningless 
of knowledge, his conclusions, and other such headings 
even, would require a long article. The work should 
be, and probably will be, examined by those who have 
to study systems of philosophy. The author has 
conscientiously laboured to produce a profound state- 
ment of a deep subject. 





The Land of the New Guinea Pygmies. By Captain C. 
G. Rawtinc. Illustrated. (Seeley, Service and Co. 
16s. net.) 


CAPTAIN RAWLING has undoubtedly rendered distinct 
service to the cause of travelling in little known lands 
by this work. With perfect justice he claims for his 
expedition that it penetrated into a part of the world 
which the foot of no white man had trodden before. 
Indeed, such was the ignorance of even the Dutch—for 
it was the Dutch portion of the island that the author 
explored—that when the expedition was dumped ashore 
from the steamer which bore it to the place it was found 
that the river, by means of which they had hoped to gain 
the interior, was nothing but a jungle-fed stream; while 
only a few miles distant was a broad and navigable 
river that would have led the plucky explorers compara- 
tively without hardship and risk towards the mountains 
of the interior, which were their goal. 

As it was, the limitations of the districts explored are, 
in a sense, matters for congratulation; since it was in 
the course of their restless wanderings to and fro over a 
restricted area that the author and his companions came 
across the surprising race of Pygmies, of which so many 
interesting photographs are included in the volume. 
Seldom, in the whole course of the world’s history, have 
there been females of a shyer disposition than those of 








this Pygmy race of New Guinea. For, although the 
members of the British expedition were anxious to get a 
glimpse of a sex which may have been fairer, or pos- 
sibly even uglier, than those quaint specimens on which 
they had already set eyes, not once did one of the white 
men succeed in obtaining a single glance at these wild 
ladies, who on the occasion of each arrival of the Euro- 
pean party betook themselves in haste to the rocks far 
above. This appears to have been the only serious dis- 
appointment incurred by the expedition, the members of 
which, after many perils and at no little risk from the 
fevers of an unhealthy land, did in the end win their way 
to the mountain range which was the aim of their explo- 
rations. 

The photographs which illustrate the volume are 
numerous and extremely interesting. Captain Rawlings 
is undoubtedly one of those who not only can achieve 
something in the way of practical work in the wilds, but 
who possesses the knack of describing the various adven- 
tures graphicaliy and well. 





The Open Secret. By James THompson Bixsy, Ph.D. 
(American Unitarian Association. $1 25c. net.) 


THIS is a thoughtful, well-reasoned book of essays, 
thoroughly illustrative of the advance America is making 
towards more and more disinterested thought. 

The open secret is “that the surface of things, which 
most people look at, is that which tells least about the 
realities.” That was William Blake’s belief. With Mr. 
Bixby it is a moral principle, a source of consolation. 
With William Blake it was an animating idea, a huge 
lever with which he lifted the moral judgments of 
tyrants and gave life freer scope for expression. Blake 
cries, “ Everything that lives is holy!” Mr .Bixby says, 
“In the evolving atoms ever lurks the infolded Spirit.” 
He is not quite free from Puritanism, though the ex- 
ternal vices of that religion of denial are shed. Indica- 
tively, he falls foul of “Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” 
which he describes as an “infamous libel on a really 
pure woman.” Now, granted the rape of Tess by Alec 
D’Urberville, the portrait of Tess is of a girl, who, 
by her truth to her nature was heavenly pure. Mr. 
Bixby does not seem to be able to decide whether it is 
obedience to a code (such as the Catholic 
creed) or fidelity to our own natures, that constitutes 
purity. He does not appear to think of the body as a 
spiritual power, but regards it rather as an ‘nstrument 
that may be redeemed and sanctified. In this he is in 
agreement with the mass of Christendom, though Blake 
and Shelley and William Morris and George Meredith 
preached another faith. 








Sir Herbert Tree is now actively rehearsing “ The 
White Man’s Burden,”’ a drama of modern English 
life, written by the Hungarian dramatist, Melchior 
Lengyel, and freely adapted for the English stage 
by Mr. James Bernard Fagan. In this play Sir Her- 
bert is to make his re-appearance at His Majesty’s 
Theatre on Easter Monday. 
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Fiction 


The Weaker Vessel. 


By E. F. BzNsOoN. (Wm. 
Heinemann. 6s.) 


N the character of Harry Whittaker, playwright, Mr. 
I Benson has given us an admirable study of the man 
whose brain refuses to work save when under the in- 
fluence of stimulants. Whittaker can be brilliant when 
in that exhilarated condition which is neither sober nor 
intoxicated, and, as his success depends on the peculiar 
type of epigrammatic play which appeals to the public, 
he relies on steady brandy-drinking for inspiration, 
and works night after night, shut in his study, till his 
writing is almost illegible. For a long time his wife 
does not suspect this secret, and this seems to the 
reader hardly possible. However, once discovered, 
Whittaker tries hard to break himself of the habit. 
He goes from bad to worse, and completes the murder 
of the bright wedded happiness by an intrigue with an 
actress of the “Fool there was’’ type, sinuous, 
sequin’d, and subtle. Eleanor, the wife, is almost too 
forgiving, though she has one magnificent outburst; 
and the ending, with the husband injured spinally by 
an accident, hoping that even yet happiness and the 
ability to work may be recovered, seems unsatisfactory 
after the grip and power of the whole story until then. 
The characters that please us most are Mrs. Ramsden, 
Eleanor’s mother, intolerably officious in good works, 
and Louis, the actor-manager, honourably loving 
Eleanor and her husband too. Whittaker as a “hero ”’ 
is too contemptible to be considered unless as a study 
in hereditary alcoholism; but, with this comment, we 
give high praise to the book; it holds the attention in 
a remarkable manner from the opening pages. 





Studies in Love and Terror. By MRS. BELLOC 
LOWNDES. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 


WHEN we took up Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s series of short 
stories, we imagined that some would deal with love 
and some with terror, but after reading to the end we 
discovered that each story was concerned with love 
and terror at the same time. The sheer horror of “ St. 
Catherine’s Eve’’ is enough to make one’s flesh creep, 
although, of course, that must be accounted unto Mrs. 
Lowndes for ability as an artist. “The Price of 
Admiralty ’’ depicts the French character in a light in 
which many English people are not in the habit of 
regarding it; the stern, rather cold, and scrupulously 
honourable mayor would be considered by some to be 
more typical of the Anglo-Saxon than of the nation 
we usually associate with passionate feelings and ex- 
citability. He is very finely drawn, and, in spite of 
apparent coldness, wins our sympathy on account of 
the terrible ordeal through which he has to pass. 
“Why They Married ’’ is a very fine sketch of a re- 
peated proposal of a sound, unromantic, business-like 
man, and the also repeated refusal of a charming 
young widow, always more intent upon helping other 











people than upon paying attention to her suitor. The 
unconscious influence of her character upon the man’s 
prosaic mind, until at last his heart is touched and he 
finds that he cannot do without the woman he loves, 
is gradually and carefully unfolded to the reader 
amid the terrors of a shipwreck. The story which 
does not appear to equal the rest is “ The Woman from 
Purgatory.’’ Frank is not convincing as a man who 
would neglect a wife he professed to adore for a Janey 
in town, or, if he could do so, then the reconciliation 
strikes a false note. With this exception, we must 
give Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s book its full meed of 
praise, while advising nervous persons not to read the 
third story just before going to bed. 





Mrs. Pratt of Paradise Farm. By KATHERINE TYNAN. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.) 


Mr. AND MRS. GREVILLE are rather an irritatingly 
exemplary couple, who, after defying convention suffi- 
ciently to run away and get married, settle down to 
an uneventful existence as Mrs. Pratt’s lodgers at 
Paradise Farm. Mrs. Pratt is a “ dear soul,’’ believed 
by some to have been guilty of the murder of her late 
husband, although acquitted by the jury at the trial. 
Everyone is very kind and very good; Mrs. Greville 
is beautiful; likewise, in a different way, Mrs. Pratt. 
Mr. Greville deserted from the Army to marry Mrs. 
Greville, and is secretly watched over by his elder 
brother, in case any harm should befall him. The 
only person who does not possess a charming disposi- 
tion is the nurse engaged to look after Master Greville. 
She develops a peculiar passion for a certain butcher- 
boy, and leaves the baby in a draughty passage while 
she talks to the butcher-boy’s mamma. For this she 
is dismissed, and in revenge eventually brings a charge 
of theft against Mrs. Pratt of jewellery given by Mrs. 
Greville to the landlady with the object of raising 
money. The story as a whole can be recommended 
as one likely to while away a lazy hour, but there is 
very little depth in it. Mrs. Pratt is the best-portrayed 
character, but it is annoying of Mrs. Greville always 
to refer to her as a “dear soul.”” One seems to 
associate the term more with a comfortable old person 
on the other side of sixty rather than with a young 
woman under thirty. 





New Wine and Old Bottles. By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


THE little town of Scroose, which affords a setting for 
this story, also provides a good variety of characters, 
whom the authoress treats in an engaging light comedy 
style. It is difficult to decide who is the heroine, but 
we conclude that Persephone Valentine was intended 
to occupy that position. She comes home from Italy 
on attaining womanhood, and, ignored by the 
“county,’’ sets to work to make herself popular in 
Scroose. How, with the aid of her brother, she organ- 
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ises a pageant, and through the brother’s instru- 
mentality breaks down the opposition of the high and 
mighty folk, gives material for a story of real humour, 
this mainly of the quiet sort that demands careful 
reading. There are two love stories in the plot, one of 
which, through the youth of the participants, degener- 
ates almost to farce at its conclusion; while the other, 
that of Persephone herself, is told with admirable skill 
and restraint, and concluded at a point which proves 
Miss Smedley’s capability for the task she has under- 
taken in the construction of this story. 

If the paradox may be admitted, the chief interests 
of the book lie in its minor problems, for the little 
jealousies and under-currents of life in Scroose pro- 
vide a fund of humour which is drawn liberally 
and with great effect. The manceuvres of the 
Misses Veal, the aspirations of Mr. Griggs, the tailor, 
and the amateur detective buffoonery of Mr. Dobbs, 
cause us to wish that the book had been longer; while 
Mr. Lawrence, the ultra up-to-date draper, is another 
cause for laughter. The authoress has rather overdone 
the Socialist plots of Mr. Valentine, and in this respect 
the book is rather weak; otherwise, it is a skilfully 
written little comedy of country life, and as such well 
worthy of perusal. 








Modern Agnostic Philosophy 


IR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND describes his 
book* as “ Thoughts during convalescence,” and 
this description has led some to imagine that his ideas 
were in part the result of his extreme personal suffering 
and a kind of revolt against the pain which he en- 
dured. But this is very far from being the case. Sir 
Francis Younghusband is a brave and distinguished 
soldier, who in himself proved that courage in suffer- 
ing is part of the battle of life. It is also evident that 
the theories which he enunciates are the outcome of the 
observation and reflections of many years. Doubtless 
his own accident and terrible personal experience was 
a sort of climax, of which he writes a vivid and real- 
istic account. But he is really most concerned about 
the sufferings and troubles of his fellow-men. We 
offer this deliberate opinion to clear up an unfortunate 
misunderstanding, which we believe has arisen, about 
the author’s present attitude. At the same time, it is 
difficult to accept his philosophy of life. Briefly, it 
is negative and subjective. There is no external Omni- 
potent Being on whom mankind can place any reliance. 
We can rely only upon ourselves. When Sir Francis 
Younghusband went on his famous mission to Tibet 
he placed confidence in himself and his fellow-men, 
but not on any external Deity. General Gordon’s faith 
in God was 


Beautiful; but was it justified by the result? Did 
it not fail at the supreme moment? An Omnipotent 





*Within. By Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.I.E., 
g , 
LL.D., D.Sc. (Williams and Norgate. 3s. 6d. net.) 





Being could have saved Gordon by the smallest effort 
of will. When, then, this Being let him be cruelly 
massacred, how can Gordon’s faith in his being under 
the protection of such a Being be justified? 


Why is this faith beautiful, if it be only a delusion, we 
may ask? Similarly, a terrible famine in India, an earth- 
quake at Messina, the disaster of the Titanic, in short, 
every misfortune, collective or individual, is due to a 
Being who, if he created the world, not only did the 
work very imperfectly, but also manages it very badly. 
Hence, 


That view of life which would maintain that we, 
either as individuals or as a race, are under the pro- 
tection of some external Providence, will not fit the 
facts of our experience. 


Now, Sir Francis Younghusband’s chain of reason- 
ing is chiefly based on a false, though we admit, com- 
mon, conception of the word Providence, a term for 
God, which is never used in the Bible and which is, 
perhaps, one of the most unfortunate which has ever 
been misapplied to the Deity. If twenty- people are 
killed in a railway accident, and thirty are saved, the 
friends of the thirty perhaps say that they were provi- 
dentially saved.. Equally, of course, the other twenty 
were providentially killed, though it may not be usual 
to say so. But as pious people most illogically con- 
sidered Providence only as the preserver of men’s lives, 
the author says that “we are realising nowadays that 
the old ‘guardian God of our childhood’ never existed. 
He was our own creation. He did not make us, we 
made him.’’ But Sir Francis Younghusband is think- 
ing only of men’s natural lives, and thus is led into 
another false deduction. He rejects God, but he as- 
sumes the soul of man. But how does he demonstrate 
the existence of the soul? Therefore, let us assume 
both, and we say that God, as the Creator, impressed 
certain laws upon the universe. He does not generally 
set aside the normal action of these laws in favour of 
men’s natural lives. In the course of ages, thousands, 
perhaps millions, of lives are sacrificed by the ordinary 
action of the law of gravity alone. Deistic philosophy 
does not require us to imagine that God would ordi- 
narily interfere to save a man from the fall of a 
coping-stone, the impetus of a motor-car, or the acci- 
dent of slipping and tumbling from the top of a 
precipice. 

The initial mistake of the old Deism lay in assuming 
that the laws or forces of “ nature’? had become some- 
how independent of God, the Creator, and that no case 
could possibly arise in which he could vary the action 
of these laws. It is illogical to believe in God and at 
the same time to limit His power. Doubtless Sir 
Francis Younghusband sees this, and therefore he con- 
sistently rejects the existence of an omnipotent God, 
on the ground, too, that He ought to interfere, and 
that, since He does not interfere, He does not exist. 


But this last is a strangely inverted method of 
reasoning, which obviously cannot be accepted by men 





of faith. The consensus of faith believes that what God 
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really does save and conserve is the principle of life. 
So there is a sense in which the Christian should be 
as indifferent to the mere fact of natural death as the 
Oriental. “The guardian God’”’ is the guardian of 
the eternal life within us. This is certainly the teach- 
ing of Christ, whatever perverse interpretations may be 
put on the idea of Providence. Then it is said that 
“we are abandoning the idea of God the Father, and 
we are realising the idea of God the Holy Spirit.” 
But if we believe in the existence of the Holy Spirit, 
why need the idea of God, the Father of Eternal Life, 
be abandoned? Yet, passing by this question, we 
endeavour to discover what is the author’s idea of 
God the Holy Spirit, and by way of definition we are 
told that “this World-Spirit is evidently made up of 
a multiplicity of tendencies all most intricately inter- 
woven with one another.’? So the idea of an ob- 
jective God is quietly dropped, and replaced by a 
merely subjective conception or a metaphysical ab- 
straction. This “inherent impulse,’”’ this “ whole- 
world process,’’ in its “ motive principle’’ is “some- 
thing which is wholly good.”’ “If this be so, then we 
may fitly trust it as our God, in place of the discarded 
Deity of our childhood.’’ But to call the mere process 
of mental evolution and moral tendency, God, seems 
to us quite as unsatisfying as any condemned idea of 
anthropomorphism. And if the “whole-world pro- 
cess’? is “in its essence’’ good, what is to be said 
about “the inherent impulse’’ towards evil? And 
since it is admitted that “there zs a purpose running 
through the whole-world process,’’ we should like to 
ask what is the source of that process. A subjective 
conception is hardly a sufficient account. The author’s 
idea of the Holy Spirit seems to be simply an im- 
personal altruism. Hence his conclusion, that Faith in 
“any external Omnipotent Being”’ is discarded in 
favour of faith in ourselves and in our fellow-men, 
with possibly, also, a reliance “ upon the spirits of the 
departed.’’ This last is very remarkable, considering 
the author’s attitude to spiritual things. But the ex- 
pression is isolated. Nor is there any explanation. 

It is true enough that self-confidence is a very neces- 
sary factor for success in all worldly matters. But 
in the spiritual realm—which the author does not deny 
—mankind in all ages has felt and expressed the need 
of confidence in an external God. In the philosophy 
of “ Within,”’ the struggle with evil seems to find no 
place. If the experience of the history of mankind 
proves anything, it is this, that the strongest motive 
for doing right and overcoming evil has always rested 
in belief in an external God. It is contrary to all 
experience to assume that an appeal for right to a 
World-Spirit within, or a world-process, or world- 
impulse—call it what you will—is likely to have much 
effect with the masses of the people. Christianity is 
an appeal to men’s faith and affections, and as such 
has conquered their hearts. It is no use objecting to 
the worship and love of Christ as “carried to excess 
and misdirected,” and as “preventing the love of 
living human beings.’’ Such objection is a curious 


confusion of cause and effect. Christian faith and 
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love have helped to regenerate humanity and to add 
to the sum of human love. And for the author to 
assert that most men now believe that Christ was 
only human, like Buddha, Mahomed, or Plato, 
traverses most unwarrantably the absolute conviction 
of hundreds of millions of our race. Having said 
this, we may add that there is something deeply 
pathetic in the author’s contention that, if there were 
a God who did guide and strengthen us, and “ gently 
comforted us in hours of sorrow, then indeed we might 
and we would love that Being with all our heart, with 
all our soul, and all our mind. Such love would then 
flow out most naturally and easily.’’ But since the 
existence of such a Being cannot be scientifically 
demonstrated “by sure and indisputable proof,’’ it 
follows that countless myriads have been and are 
suffering from a pitiable delusion, and that those who. 
are now enlightened must trust in themselves, with the 
help of an inherent World-Spirit, which is strictly and 
logically only a mental development belonging to. 
human evolution from “original specks of proto-~ 
plasm.’’ In short, the author’s philosophy is so con- 
fusing that it is difficult to determine whether he is a 
monist or dualist. True, he postulates the existence 
of the soul, which, from the point of view of exact 
science and empirical knowledge, is quite as great an 
assumption as to postulate the Being of God. 

In this book there is a good deal of, it may be, 
unconscious materialism. But it is strongly tinged 
with an esoteric spiritual mysticism. It is the work of 
a man of strongly independent character, combined 
with the deepest human sympathies: of one who be- 
lieves with all his heart in the advance of the human 
race towards an ultimate goal of good. So far we may 
gladly accept his theories, even if we are doubtful 
about some of his sociological views, especially in 
reference to marriage and divorce. With regard, how- 
ever, to the problems of pain, disease, and death, with 
which this book largely deals, there is only a vague 
inspiration to be got from his frankly agnostic philo- 
sophy. P. A. M. S. 





The Lost Art of Behaving Well 


ODERN Parliamentary debates and the Bunny 
Hug in the ballroom are equally symptomatic 
of a revulsion of feeling against good manners, which 
the youths and maidens of to-day contemptuously 
regard as fit only for foreigners and dancing masters. 
The elegant deportment of which Lord Chesterfield 
made so much is no more in evidence, and a handboc 
of behaviour in polite society would in all probability 
be received with derision by anyone above the status 
of a maid-of-all-work. Yet such manuals enjoyed 
great popularity in their day, and I lately came across 
one which had, in 1803, already run te a third edition. 
The author was a reverend gentleman named Trusler, 
and his little book was devoted to rules for behaviour 
during meals, including an exhaustive treatise on the 
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art of carving, with some suggestions on the proper 
manner of waiting at table. It was, however, his 
maxims for the guest that chiefly attracted me, and 
the growing disregard of such observances is empha- 
sised by the apparent absurdity of some of the in- 
junctions which, in their day, were taken in all 
seriousness by those to whom they were addressed. 


I do not lay undue stress on the good doctor’s 
admonition of smelling viands on the fork before 
eating them, for I confess that the limitations of my 
own social circle have deprived me of the opportunity 
of observing such curious behaviour. Nor, I admit, 
do my friends “eat’’ their soup with their nose in 
the plate, another offence on which our author is very 
severe. When, however, he says that “eating quick 
or very slow at meals is characteristic of the vulgar,”’ 
he touches on a foible of all time. The first, he points 
out, suggests that you are starving; the second, that 
you do not like the food set before you. Then, with 
growing wrath, he lays it down that “ it is exceedingly 
rude to scratch any part of your body, to spit, to blow 
your nose, to eat greedily, to lean your elbows on the 
table, to sit too far from it, to pick your teeth before 
the dishes are removed, or to leave the table before 
grace is said.’’ The last, alas! is become superoga- 
tory in an age which regards such thanksgiving as 
bad form, but the rest of Mr. Trusler’s maxims may 
safely be obeyed. 


A companion volume by the same author attained 
to even wider popularity, for it was translated into 
more than one other language and ran into many 
editions. It was called “Trusler’s Principles of 
Politeness,’’ and perhaps the most fascinating portion 
of the book—in the light of modern developments— 
are the “Instructions Peculiarly Adapted to Young 
Women.’”’ Ah, me! What would our modern young 
woman, whether downright suffragette or mere hockey 
girl, say to its counsels of perfection. “Don’t even 
hear a double entendre!’’ “Seem not to hear im- 
proper conversation!’’ “Be cautious in dancing! ”’ 
“Read no novels, but let your study be history! ” 


The author is even more severe with his own sex, 
whom he exhorts to avoid kissing the ladies, affecting 
the rake, or punching anyone in conversation. Of 
course, such hints on etiquette are out of date. The 
modern young lady will zo¢ be cautious in dancing, 
and will hear a double entendre, and there’s an end 
to it. Yet this musty little volume, which, with its 
yellow leaves and old print, must have been hidden 
away in a Devon library these hundred years, has for 
me singularly old-world and peaceful associations of 
an age that knew neither Royal Auction nor the 
Turkey Trot, and that would certainly have resented 
the modern smart fashion of being entertained by a 
host and hostess whom you do not trouble to know 
even by sight. The reaction against pretty manners 
found voice in Burns’ lines on Honest Poverty and 
Tennyson’s verse on the Lady Vere de Vere, and ours 
is a day in which the democracy of honest fustian is 
yaramount. Yet even our rulers cannot deny us an 








occasional sigh for a more courtly order of things, and 
we are free to have our moments of doubt as to whether 
the demagogues are right when they shout that good 
manners necessarily meant bad morals. 

F. G. AFLALO. 





Foreign Reviews 


Die DeuTSCHE RUNDSCHAU. 
ANUARY.—The second part of “Stephana Schwert- 
ner” is begun. Herr Hermann Gunkel deals with 
the “ Odes of Solomon,” of which he gives some metrical 
translations. Frau Isolde Kurz concludes her picturesque 
account of wanderings in Greece with Salamis, A®gina, 
Eleusis, and Cape Sunium; she notes the preference of 
the younger generation for the older place-names, and 
infers a rising patriotism. Professor Theodor Birt’s 
character-study of Scipio, which is to be continued, is 
popular but arresting; he has a delightful trick of citing 
“modern instances,” some of which, in view of his sub- 
ject, may be guessed. Vice-Admiral Hoffmann gives the 
history of the closing of the Dardanelles, and discusses 
the subject from various points of view; he believes 
that Russia has ceased to interest herself in the matter, 
or rather that she would, for various reasons, prefer the 
Status quo. 


Le MERCURE DE FRANCE. 

January 1—M. Duhamel concludes his study of Paul 
Claudel, and M. Mariel writes of Pierre Mille. Dr. 
Guéde is in ironical humour in what he hopes will prove 
his final word on the subject of Casanova and his prison- 
breaking exploits. M. Yoshio Markino’s remarks, trans- 
lated from the English, on the antagonism of science 
and the senses in art and other provinces of life, are 
bracing and delightful. A large number of English 
books are noticed by M. Davray, among them Mr. Max 
Beerbohm’s latest parodies, and the second volume of 
Mr. Monypenny’s Disraeli. 

January 16—The clou of this number is M. Henri 
Schoen’s ingenious study in Baconism—“ De Origine 
corse de Christophe Colomb.” He has a number of 
very sound arguments to bring in support of an ancient 
tradition that the Admiral was born at Calvi, in Corsica. 
At any rate, it is very difficult to prove he was born at 
Genoa. Incidentally, this theory would make Columbus 
a Frenchman—by a year or two, like Napoleon Bona- 
parte. M. Dérieux has a study of the Franco-American 
poet, M. Stuart Merrill; M. Emile Masson recapitulates 
the famous interview of Mr. Frank Harris with Carlyle; 
Dr. Levrat discusses “La Médecine dans I’'CEuvre de 
Huysmans.” 


La REVUE. 
January 1.—In the course of an attempt to answer the 
question, “Sommes-nous meilleurs qu’autrefois?” M. 
Finot records the last hours of his friend, W. T. Stead, 
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on the Titanic. M. Chuquet communicates two 
inédits, one by, the other about, Stendhal. M. Faguet 
is in his most playful and characteristic humour in dis- 
cussing M. de Visan’s book on symbolist literature; we 
wish we had space to quote a passage or two. M. Cahuet 
tells the story of Saint-Helena and its holy places, since 
the illustrious prisoner first set foot there. M. Charles 
Simond presents Shakespeare’s “ Dark Lady”—known 
to Mr. Frank Harris and THE ACADEMY—to the French 
reader, and M. de Laumé discusses the drama of Messrs. 
Shaw, Galsworthy, and Houghton. 

January 15.—M. Reybel gives the first of two articles 
on recent German, particularly Prussian, parliamentary 
development. M. Dausset’s remarks and conclusions on 
the centrifugal tendency of modern towns, such as Paris, 
are informing. M. Cim contributes some more “Bévues, 
lapsus,” etc., chiefly of ecclesiastical origin. M. Faguet 
treats of “La Chalotais éducateur.” He compares the 
educational ideas of his subject with those of Voltaire, 
and contrasts the attitude of the two reformers towards 
the Jesuits. He appears to agree with La Chalotais 
that the “ professeur” might very well be suppressed, to 
a large extent, in favour of the “livre.” 


VarIA. 

We have received a copy of a number of “Fray 
Mocho,” an Argentine magazine, distinguished by the 
excellent reproduction of its illustrations, especially those 
that are due to photography. 





The Librarian 
and Book World 


Founded 1910 


If you are interested in books you will be still 
more interested in ‘“* The Librarian and Book 
World,” which from cover to cover is all about 
books. It is the largest sixpenny library 
monthly in the world. It is the independent 
library monthly in this country, entirely 
controlled and written by members of the pro- 
fession. It has the largest circulation. It is 
the only paper dealing systematically and 
consistently with women’s work in libraries, 
and with library architecture. Best books is 
a feature absolutely unique for the books of 
this country. All the best books published 
are selected month by month, scientifically 
classified and annotated; nearly two thousand 
volumes a year are treated in this way. It 
makes “The Librarian” invaluable to all 
bookmen, booksellers, publishers, binders, and, 
in fact, everyone in any way connected with 
books. 


Stanley Paul & Co. 


31, Essex Street, W.C. 


Price 6d. net monthly; or 6/6 per annum, 
post free, at home and abroad. 
Send seven stamps for specimen number. 














The Theatre 


The Incorporated Stage Society 
at the Aldwych Theatre 


7. matinée given by this Society proved one of the 

most valuable and interesting events of the present 
theatrical season. It is curious that it should be left to 
such a body to make us further acquainted, in England, 
with the work of M. Arthur Schnitzler, for, surely, the 
success of “ Comtesse Mizzi” and “ The Green Cockatoo” 
might have been made even more pronounced had one of 
our leading managers been inclined to adventure in this 
direction. But as matters stood the Stage Society 
proved itself quite equal to the occasion, as it has done in 
so many other affairs. Everyone who remembers the 
“ Anatol” series, which Mr. Granville Barker produced, 
will be prejudiced in favour of these two works of M. 
Schnitzler, whose humour is so candid and lighthearted, 
who insists with so gay an air on the cynic side of life, 
who is so bold and cutting, exquise and precise, and, we 
fear, truthful. This is expecially the fact in regard to 
his comedy “ Mizzi”; the second piece being rather a 
tour de force in theatricality than a picture of life. 
Together “ Mizzi” and “ The Green Cockatoo” make a 
lively, engrossing entertainment such as few of our 
regular theatres can hope to possess. 

“The Comtesse Mizzi” is one of those studies of social 
character, in a vein of gay and bitter satire which must 
always delight in our day. The intrigue is highly attrac- 
tive, and the character drawing bold and almost cruel. But 
it convinces and amuses. Especially when acted, as it 
was on Monday, by such accomplished artists as Miss 
Pole, Miss Bussé, Mr. Alhol Stuart, and Mr. Robert 
Horton, all of whom entered upon their task with a 
verve and sprightliness worthy of so witty and bitter a 
study of things as they really are. 

“The Green Cockatoo” shows another and _ totally 
different side of Schnitzler’s talent. It is one of those 
carefully planned and complicated and surprising little 
melodramas which carries one along without time for 
thought or opportunity to criticise. It is a victory in 
this particular sort of art, and enabled Mr. Leon Quarter- 
maine and Mr. Norman Page, Miss Caroline Bayley and 
Mr. Luke Foster to give us of their best and hold our 
attention without a moment’s pause, We trust that both 
plays—not at present, perhaps, perfect translations— 
will be seen again, when they will no doubt receive the 
guerdon of success which is due to their clever author. 


“The Handful” at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre 


IN London, it seems the audiences grow more and more 
difficult. The competition is greater than elsewhere. 
The standard of acting is higher than in most Euro- 
pean cities. Yet the playgoer is hard to please—in 
regard to comedy, at least. It is another matter as to 
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melodrama—either plain, as in the cheaper theatres, 
or decorated, with a dash of problem or polemic, as 
in the more fashionable houses. In musical comedy, 
too, the audience is generally very easy and simple- 
hearted. But the difficulty in regard to comedy was 
brought home to us very clearly the other night at the 
Prince of Wales’s. Mr. William Gordon Edwards has 
written an amusing, lively, often witty play, and Miss 
Marie Tempest, with the aid of Mr. Graham Browne 
as producer, gives us “ The Handful ”’ in a delightful 
setting, perfectly acted from the highly original first 
act even unto the happy ending of the fourth. And 
yet there were people who could not accept it at its 
really considerable value. 


Lady Wetheral (Miss Marie Tempest) is young and 
fascinating, although her son and daughter are about 
eighteen and nineteen. She has separated from Sir 
Arthur (Mr. Graham Browne), and she enjoys the 
society of many nice boys, tame cats, and other amus- 
ing people of that sort. Her daughter Joyce (Miss 
Margaret Bruhling) and her son Tom (Mr. Beaumont) 
find this sort of thing very trying, and tell their mother 
so in an admirable, if slightly artificial, comedy scene. 
Here Miss Tempest runs over the whole gamut of her 
artist resource. She is light, she is tender, she is 
taunting, she is kind; she sees her children’s point of 
view, she is sad about her own life, and then, and 
above all, she is in every way and at all times charm- 
ing, after a fashion no other English artist attempts. 
This little scene in the play gives life to the whole, 
and if, after her pseudo-retirement from the world, 
Lady Wetheral is rather too clever to be quite natural, 
what does that matter in so frankly a sophisticated 
comedy? How she enslaves the misogamist of a 
Devonshire village, admirably played by Mr. Charles 
France, how she loses him to her daughter, how she 
wins back her husband, and a thousand other entertain- 
ing matters are told with skill and vivacity throughout 
the remaining acts. 


During all the developments of the plot no one is 
allowed to be dull, and there is no part, however small or 
important, that is not played with convincing sincerity. 
“The Handful” is, in short, a victory for the author and 
for the actors; if it does not become a success the fault 
will lie rather with the audiences than with the produc- 
tion. It is true that we have become so critical of this 
class of play that every little failure to reach the highest 
level of excellence seemed to be resented with something 
of intellectual bitterness. A few years ago Miss Tem- 
pest and her clever company would have carried such a 
play to an immediate success; should they fail now it 
need hardly be said that the cause is not to be found in 
any decline in the art of the actors or dramatist, but 
rather in the hypercritical attitude of our day, and, per- 
haps, in the surfeit of good things with which Miss 
Tempest has so often entertained us. But we think “The 
Handful” should live throughout the season and amuse 
hundreds of people before its brightness grows dim and 
the liveliness of the company grows too familiar to 
amuse. EGAN MEW. 








The Magazines 


:- was scarcely necessary for the English Review to 

give an “Important Notice’’ concerning Mr. John 
Helston’s life. Having discovered his work, his poetry 
might have been left to speak for itself. It is capable 
of doing so. There is more than “real merit’? in it; 
it is full of that imagery that we look for in poetry. 
Mr. Helston does not often rise into harmony of num- 
bers, which, with imagery, might be said to be the 
indisputable property of poetry ; though he often shows 
that he is capable of it. He has, too, his own ritual 
for the casting of poetry; and, despite the fact that the 
title, “Aphrodite at Leatherhead,’’ may seem to suggest 
a turning to classical myths in place of inspiration, Mr. 
Helston has a live poetic issue to cast in the framework 
of that ritual. What it lacks is what so much of 
modern poetry lacks—the booming of a tone that is 
far more significant than the meaning of words. In 
the same magazine Lady Gregory writes some memo- 
ries of Synge. Their value as a collection of 
memories is great, especially when it is remembered 
that she worked with Synge as a director of the Abbey 
Theatre in the great days of that theatre; yet they 
fail to reproduce Synge in his habit as he lived. Mr. 
G. W. Foote writes upon “George Meredith: Free- 
thinker.’’ The article was to be expected. So many 
of Meredith’s letters have shown him to be in deep, if 
momentary, sympathy with the spiritual aspirations 
that continually move the mass of mankind—we need 
only mention the letters upon his wife’s death, and 
that written to John Morley at the opening of the year 
1878, among the many—that it was only to be ex- 
pected that someone should step in to minimise their 
significance. There is no question of Meredith being 
a free-thinking man; nor of anyone else being the 
same. Readers of THE ACADEMY will not need to be 
told of the vigour with which Mr. Haldane Macfall 
writes of the plagiarism in Art under the title “ The 
Brain-Thief.”’ 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Edward Clodd, commg from 
the battles of the nineteenth century, tilts his lance at 
“QObscurantism in Modern Science.’? He cannot 
away with writers like Alfred Russel Wallace and 
Sir Oliver Lodge, who, to his way of thinking, have 
departed from the good tradition that science is the 
indispensable foe to a faith in an over-arching Wisdom. 
The fact that Mr. Clodd belongs to an age of thought 
that is past should not affect the question. Truth is 
not a matter of yesterday or to-day, but immutable. 
Yet, according to the arguments employed by his 
school when it was at its height, he should not com- 
plain; for the “obscurantists’’ are at a later date in 
thought than Mr. Clodd, even as Mr. Clodd was at 
one time himself at the crest of a merely fashionable 
wave in thought. “Islander’’ deals with “The 
Military Conspiracy.’”’ His article is couched against 
universal service, but his argument is of such a nature 
that one wonders if it is not really put up by him 
to be knocked down by the other side. Mr. Ezra 
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Pound writes upon the poems of Babu Rabindranath 
Tagore. It is very scrappily written, this article of 
his. He has been at great pains to discover the 
original forms of the poems, and his examination of 
this is excellent; but what precisely Provencal poetry 
has to do with Rabindranath Tagore, we cannot see. 
Mr. Alfred Noyes in the same number includes a poem 
entitled “Enceladus.’’ Count de Soissons’ article on 
Mistral is short, but it is informative. 

We must frankly admit that we do not often relish 
the introduction of clerics in the domain of art; but 
the Abbé Ernest Dimnet must carry sympathy when he 
writes on “The Morals of French Plays ’’—not be- 
cause the morals are good or bad, but because the tub- 
thumping, cushion-smashing dramatist, with his first 
cousin, the dramatist with a moral, or immoral, 
innuendo, has become a nuisance in the theatre. All 
art is, of course, moral, because a moral idea is im- 
plicit in a great human situation, with which situation 
the artist, and especially the dramatic artist, has to 
do; but the man who hopes, by the help of the gods 
or a little skill in the working, to make a human 
situation implicit in his moral, is quite a different per- 
son. Strictly speaking, he is an immoral person; and 
French drama of the most avowedly moral kind has 
proved itself to be thus in its effect on English weakly 
initiative drama. The Hon. John Collier writes upon 
“The Art of Alma Tadema.’’ There are two articles 
by correspondents in the Balkan War: one by Mr. 
William Maxwell on “The War Correspondent in 
Sunshine and Eclipse,’’ and another by Mr. George 
Pilcher, giving his experiences “ In the Chataldja Lines 
during the November Battle.’’ 

There are some good things in the British Review 
this month. Those who relish parody, with a keen 
implied criticism in it, should certainly not miss Mr. 
Squire’s “ Poet in the Back Streets.’ We have our- 
selves declared our opinion on what Mr. Masefield 
calls his “ poetry,’’ but we gladly step aside to let 
Mr. Squire prove by the better way of parody exactly 
what it comes to. Let us quote only one of his 
stanzas :— 


Crime is the foulest blot on our escutcheon, 
Crime draws mankind as the moon draws the tides, 
Crime is a thing I’m rather prone to touch on, 
Crime is a clanking chain that grins and grides, 
A lure, a snare, and other things besides ; 
If crime should cease, I should not then be able 
To furnish Austin with my monthly fable. 


There is excellent good fun in the poem. Mr. Albert 
Cock in the same magazine writes upon “The Poetry 
of Alice Meynell.’’ We welcome such articles. To 
have the steadfast work of our contemporaries in 
literature that abides crowded out of our magazines 
by the latest political situation has become almost in- 
tolerable. If the British Review readjusts that balance 
it will do well. Mr. Cock’s article is discriminating 
and just in appreciation of a poet whose work surely 
is destined to take a place that will remain. Professor 
George Henslow writes upon a subject that he has very 








largely made his own, “ The Origin of Species by Self- 
Adaptation to Changed Conditions of Life.”’ He 
writes, as usual, perspicuously and with conviction. 
In the Cornhill, Sir Sidney Lee has an interesting 
article on some Elizabethan explorations in “ Caliban’s 
Visits to England.’’ George Birmingham writes upon 
“Emotions in Stone,’’ and, while contrasting various 
examples of Gothic architecture with classic archi- 
tecture, analyses well the emotions which they convey. 
Sir Harry Johnstone contributes a fine appreciation of 
David Livingstone. In Nash’s Magazine there is a 
beautiful article by Miss Helen Keller, entitled “ The 
Hand of the World,”’ that should be read by all. 





Indian Reviews 


HE Wednesday Reviews (Trichinopoly) for 
January 15 and 22 are full, as was 
expected, of Lord Islington’s Public Services 
Commission, which now holds the field in India. 
The journal assumes it as a foregone conclusion 
that one result of the Commission will be a 
larger admission of Indians to the Civil Service. Just 
as it is very easy to gain popularity by liberality with 
other people’s money, so the Commission may, from 
similar motives, recommend the above measure, know- 
ing that the consequences will not appear immediately 
and that the responsibility of adopting it will rest on 
other shoulders. Racial feeling is being aroused by the 
partisanship of the witnesses before the Commission. 
The Indians assume that the extended employment of 
their countrymen will not lower the standard of the 
administration; the experienced English witnesses 
assert that it has already lowered it, and will further 
impair it. The Commission may do much harm before 
they have completed their task. Until the native 
character is assimilated to the English, any great or 
precipitate change in the services will be very in- 
judicious: certain European qualities and a European 
standard are indispensable. The Madras Government 
are said to have provided moral and religious instruction 
on certain days in the week for their jail prisoners. This 
is a curious measure, but it is stated to have been 
successful: how can this be known? Lord Sydenham’s 
advocacy of the extension of Provincial legislation 
raises another large question. The papers on the 
recruitment of the Judiciary are thoughtful and well- 
informed. They bear testimony to the efficacy of the 
Civil Servants, especially as Sessions Judges—that is, 
in criminal trials, 
The Collegian and Progress of India (Calcutta), No. 
2, of December, 1912, and No. 1, of January, is naturally 
full of prize-days, meetings, and Convocations, which 
give opportunities for stock-taking and encouragement. 
At Lahore the Chancellor of the Punjab University 
dwelt on the importance of Oriental studies, and the 
desirability of a Roman script becoming the common 
vehicle for teaching English. The Dacca University 
Committee has reported at length, and a scheme will 
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be prepared: the estimated cost of 32 lakhs is formid- 
able. The Muslim University is the subject of a differ- 
ence between the Government and the promoters, who 
want their own Chancellor, to the exclusion of the 


Governor-General. The Hindu University scheme 
hangs fire, as only 17 lakhs have been realised out of 
the 67 lakhs promised, and 50 lakhs must be deposited 
before legislation will be undertaken. In Rangoon 
there are no Provincial funds available for the con- 
templated University, so that the whole cost must 
be met from Imperial revenues. The Technical Insti- 
tute for Calcutta has advanced to the stage of prepara- 
tion of a scheme to be launched for public consideration, 
and valuable technical scholarships have been estab- 
lished in the United Provinces to enable the holders to 
proceed to Europe to learn sugar engineering and wood 
and grass pulp working. In Bombay some leading 
Indian educationists are very sceptical about the intro- 
duction of religious education into schools and colleges, 
though their reasons differ. In Bengal a mixed confer- 
ence has discussed the whole subject of moral and re- 
ligious instruction Education is clearly very active in 
India. The varied articles in this journal will be wel- 
come to professors and their pupils. 


The Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for January be- 
gins with a paper by the Hon. Mr. Webb, of Karachi, in 
favour of a gold currency for India, to be attained by 
every educated Indian demanding and paying gold 
currency whenever possible, and by Government ceasing 
their present policy of checking the inflow of gold into 
India. Is it the fact that this is the Government policy? 
It probably would not be admitted. The articles on 
Japan and Sindh are full of knowledge, ciearly dis- 
played. That on the Tzmes is a résumé of the special 
supplement of the newspaper, reduced to a few pages— 
a great story of journalistic enterprise. “Organisation 
in India” is more solid than lively; division of labour, 
co-operation, morality, and intelligence are serious 
factors for any discussion, but do not afford exactly light 
reading. A similar observation would apply to the 
papers on Peace and Psychology; the Oriental reader 
may find pleasure in perusing and contemplating such 
philosophical disquisitions. The review of Mr, R. K. 
Mookerjee’s “ History of Indian Shipping” by an Indian 
graduate of Oxford is so full that few will read the book 
itself afterwards; the author's appeal to Government 
to revive the national shipping of India is not likely to 
receive any serious attention. Dr. Coomaraswamy on 
Indian Art is always worth reading; it would have 
been a wonder if Mr. Vincent Smith’s valuable work on 
Fine Art in India had altogether escaped professional 
criticism. To belaud Mr. Spender’s account of his 
hurried visit to India as one of the very best current 
books of Indian travel is rather hard on befter works: 
to say that his survey of current Indian affairs is 
truly valuable, marked by a fairness which disarms ad- 
verse criticism, shows an entire want of discrimination 
on the writer’s part. It is equally meaningless to attri- 
bute to Mr. Fortescue, the courtly historian of the King’s 
visit to India, an “excellent sketch of Indian history,” 








when the history is full of obvious mistakes which any 
competent proof-reader would have corrected. The 


bibliography of Delhi is useful under present circum- 
stances. 





Art 


Exhibitions of Etchings and Drawings 


HE exquisite possibilities of the etched plate, and 
the fact that its impressions can be multiplied, 
are good reasons for a wide use of the medium. An 
unusual number of etching exhibitions are, or have 
recently been, open, showing some interesting modern 
work. Messrs. Gutekunst’s collection of etchings and 
mezzotints by Sir Frank Short, at 10, Grafton Street, 
gives a comprehensive idea of the measure and variety 
of his art. One quickly passes over the mezzo and 
aquatints to enjoy the delicacy and beauty of the 
etchings; one or two of the finest of which, “ The 
Rope-Walk,”’ “A Quiet Evening on the Ferry,’’ and 
“ Bromborough,”’ with their dim sunlit backgrounds of 
hills, recall some of Le Gros’ beautiful landscapes. 
“Wrought Nails, Halesowen,’’ with the clear, sharp 
lines of the houses on the high ground, and the 
suggestion of a light mist below, is another fine plate, 
as are the “ Anglers’ Bridge’’ and the “ Fosdyke 
Bridge,’’ and in a bolder style the “Strand Gate, 
Winchelsea.”’ 

Another interesting exhibition is that of prints and 
drawings at Messrs. Colnaghi and Obach’s gallery in 
New Bond Street, most of the exhibitors showing some 
work in both mediums. Of the drawings, Mr. Frank 
Mura’s studies of simple bits of country, trees, ricks, 
and hedges, have the most character and individuality; 
while his group of “ Trees, Sompting,’’ and “ Lancing 
Fields ’’ are among the best things in the print room. 
Of Mr. W. P. Robins’s wash drawings, “ Near Volen- 
dam,’’ done on rough paper and reminiscent of De 
Wint, is one of the best. Mr. C. H. Baskett’s simply 
treated drawing of “ Walberswick,’’ too, is pleasant to 
see, and more successful than his aquatints. Mr. 
George H. Rose’s drawings, on the other hand, with 
the possible exception of “The Greenstead Road,” 
which is drawn with fine lines and more in the manner 
of an etching, are not to be compared with his etched 
work, of which “ A Sweep o’ the Wind”’ and “ Nine 
Elms and a Rickyard” are delicate and beautiful ex- 
amples. Another exquisite print is Miss Hester Frood’s 
“Chateau, near Dinan.”’ It remains to speak of M. 
Verpilleux’s fine woodcuts in colour, the sheer strength 
of which dominates the gallery. M. Verpilleux’s work 
is admirably suited to the woodcut process, which 
brings out the broad spacing and pure colour washes. 
“St. Paul’s from Cheapside,” with the patterns of the 
trees shown up against the building, is remarkably 
effective. But the most interesting thing in the exhibi- 
tion, because of its real expression of character and 
feeling, is M. Lusy’s “La Chaumiére.”’ 
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At the Carfax Gallery is a collection of Mr. W. 
Sickert’s pencil sketches of Camden Town and its 
inhabitants, music-halls and taverns, portraits, studies 
for pictures and etchings. Those who know Mr. 
Sickert’s work will not need to be told of the masterly 
cleverness of the sketches exhibited. In the adjoining 
gallery are some “Drawings of Japanese Life’’ by 
Miss Kate Blackmore, graceful in colouring and line, 
among the best being a back view of a mother and 
baby, “A Street Sketch,’”’ and “A Study.” 


At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


OME of us, but not many, attended on Thursday 
to help wind up the Session after twenty days’ 
holiday. Most of the London members on both sides 
had been busy in the interval, fighting the L.C.C. 
election, for all of them know that a seat won at the 
L.C.C. has become the final step towards the Parlia- 
mentary seat, if held by a political opponent. We 
settled down to finish a few Bills which had come back 
from the Lords with suggested amendments. The 
rank and file of the Radical and Labour Parties 
assumed an injured, not to say an indignant, air: 
“How dare the Lords, now that we have crippled them, 
venture to alter our Bills?’’ But the leaders were 
wiser. 

Mr. Ure moved “ that the Commons do agree with the 
Lords in the amendments to the Sheriffs’ Court Bill,’’ 
amid growls from Handel Booth. Mr. Buxton said 
“ditto ’’ to the Pilots Bill, whilst Mr. Joyce and the 
Mad Hatter protested. On one amendment Buxton 
stood firm, whereupon a Committee was formed then 
and there, who met behind the Speaker’s chair to draw 
up the reasons why they could not agree. 

We next came to the Railway Rates Bill, the exact 
position of which I have described in previous notes. 
Asquith, looking the picture of health, made a capital 
speech. It was to this effect: When the railway strike 
was over, events arose which were a menace to the 
nation and even the Empire. The Government took 
the railway directors into their confidence, and these 
men, who were in a strong position, reluctantly but 
patriotically agreed to give in to the men’s demands 
for increase of wages if the Government agreed to 
bring in a measure on the lines of this Bill. It was 
not a popular Bill in any part of the House; to raise 
rates to meet increase of wages meant increased cost 
all round. However, they had agreed to bring in such 
a Bill, and in honour they were bound to see it through. 
(He skated neatly over the real reason for the opposi- 
tion—viz., that he had delayed bringing it in until the 
public had forgotten all about the strike and _ its 
possible consequences.) Well, when brought in, a 
motion was brought forward to limit it to five years, 
and, knowing the temper of the House, he saw that, 
if he did not agree, the Bill would have been lost, or 
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the Government been defeated, so he had to agree. 
The Lords had thrown out the five years’ limit, and 
he now came down to ask the House to allow them 
to fulfil their undertaking to the letter, and “ agree 
with the Lords in the said amendment.’”” They may 
have been right, or they may have been wrong, to 
make such an agreement, but the House of Commons 
usually ratifies the acts of the Executive when working 
in a dona-fde manner for the good of the State. 

Bonar Law supported Asquith. The Labour men 
and the Tory agriculturists stormed at the bargain, 
and many hard things were said; but in the end the 
House supported the Government, and the Lords’ 
amendments were agreed to by a majority of 109. 

The Trade Unions Bill came next. This is to enable 
Trade Unions to use their funds for political purposes. 
The Lords thought that this ought not to include run- 
ning a political newspaper unless a majority agreed by 
ballot. It was a futile little amendment, because most 
of us know the value of a trade union ballot. Bonar 
Law said there was nothing to prevent one trade union 
candidate running a paper at the expense of the sup- 
porters of an opponent, but he did not press his 
objection very hard, and so the Bill went back. The 
House rose about 6.45 p.m. 

On Friday the business was purely formal. Edward 
Talbot moved for a writ in the place of Sir Josceline 
Bagot, who has recently died. 

There was a long wait. The Lords let the Pilotage 
Bill and the Trade Unions Bill through, but com- 
plained of want of courtesy of the Commons in not 
saying why they disagreed with the Lords in their 
amendments of the Scottish Temperance Bill. 

There was a short speech, and then Parliament, after 
sitting for twelve months, was formally prorogued 
until Monday night. 

Never was there such a dull opening of Parliament 
as that which took place on Monday. The House of 
Lords was not by any means as full as usual, and 
there were many gaps in the galleries consigned “to 
the faithful Commons.’’ It is, however, always a 
pretty and dignified scene when the King and Queen 
take their places on the thrones. The electric light is 
suddenly turned up with theatrical effect, and a wave 
of light runs down the diamonds in the coronets of 
the peeresses as they curtsey in the galleries. Both 
King and Queen wore their crowns, and it was noticed 
that the Queen had on more diamonds than usual. 


The Speech was not very long; it began with a 
pleasant little human touch, reminding the brilliant 
assembly that this was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
marriage of King Edward and Queen Alexandra, the 
latter being referred to as “my dear Mother.’’ The 
speech went on to express “our grateful sense of the 
devoted affection of the nation, which it has been the 
Queen-Mother’s happiness to enjoy for so many years, 
which consoled her in her abiding sorrow.”’ 

There was a good deal about foreign affairs, but 
very little was said that was not already known. The 
recent generous action of the sister-nations in the 
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matter of naval defence was gratefully acknowledged. 
The Speech went on to declare that the Estimates 
would be laid before the Commons without delay, and 
they were commended to us with the more confidence 
as trade was so good. 


The measures in regard to which there was disagree- 
ment between the two Houses would again be brought 
forward—meaning thereby Home Rule and the Welsh 
Spoliation Bill—otherwise legislation would be re- 
stricted to completion of Land Purchase, Loan to the 
Soudan, the Feeble-minded Bill, Employment of 
Children, and the Abolition of Plural Voting, to- 
gether with an Education Bill. 


We then filed back to the Commons. Here again 
the House was by no means full. There were not the 
usual cheery greetings in the Lobby between friends 
and foes which usually mark the opening of a new 
Session. Men had seen each other the week before, 
and looked bored and tired. 


Fred Banbury, to the amazement of new members, 
took his seat on the Government front bench, in pur- 
suance of an ancient custom, as member for the City. 


The Speaker read the Speech we had already heard, 
but of which for greater accuracy he had fortunately 
been able to get a copy. He then put a few formal 
motions which sounded like the Commination service, 
striking terror to the hearts of evildoers who would play 
tricks in the House of Commons. Then two men sidled 
in in Court costume—Godfrey Collins and young 
McLaren, the latter wearing ruffles and a sword, which 
latter was quite out of order. Collins made a neat 
little speech rather “preachy’’ in tone. Young McLaren 
looked extraordinarily youthful—rather like a pretty 
girl in boy’s clothes, and he now and then smiled round 
the House. He sincerely hoped that the Plural Voting 
Bill would be treated as an uncontroversial measure, 
and gave two very good reasons. He reminded us 
that he was a nephew of John Bright, but if he had 
said a great-grand-nephew it would have seemed more 
plausible. 


Bonar Law complimented both young men on what 
is a very difficult and nerve-shaking task, and then 
smote the Government, as the real authors of the King’s 
Speech, hip and thigh. They had boasted that trade 
was good, but it was good all over the world, and 
other countries less hide-bound in their fiscal ideas 
were reaping larger benefits. Since the Radicals had 
been in power, a million and a half of people had left 
the British Isles. He wanted beet-growing to be en- 
couraged in England as well as cotton in the Soudan. 
We were to have Plural Voting, but no Redistribution. 
Nothing was said about Labour unrest, and the reform 
of the House of Lords seemed further off than ever. 


Asquith made a nonchalant reply. All the subjects | 


left out of the Speech required careful consideration. 

Hugh Cecil was very bitter. He said the Premier 
had debased the currency of Ministerial promises. In 
effect he said Asquith might be a more brilliant orator 
than, say, W. H. Smith or “C.-B.,”’ but left us to 











infer pretty plainly he preferred those men with lesser 
abilities, but whose words could be relied on. 

Asquith pursed up his lips as if he had just had a 
liqueur of vinegar. But there was no real life in the 
debate, and the House was up before eight. 

If we could only have had Tuesday’s debate before 
the County Council election, it would have been a much 
greater victory than it was. Men from all sides be- 
laboured the Chancellor for the way the Government 
had treated London and the ratepayer, putting on 
ever-increasing and expensive duties, and actually re- 
ducing contributions. Hayes Fisher and Outhwaite, 
Luke White and Jessell, all joined hands, but Lloyd 
George was blandness itself. He agreed with every- 
thing that was said, deplored the state of affairs, and 
said he “would see’’ what could be done—soon. 

A feeble, respectful amendment, regretting that His 
Majesty had not thought fit to mention the subject of 
the land, was next debated, and the methods pursued 
under the land valuation scheme on the 1909 Budget; 
but no impression was made. The House under the 
second Session under the Parliament Act is suffering 
from atrophy. The Government in crippling the Lords 
seemed to have killed the Commons. What’s the use 
of an Address, and what is the good of debating it? 
Let’s pair and go home, was the general feeling. 








en 


Notes and News 


A house exhibition of photographs by members of 
the Affiliated Societies will be open to the public (free) 
from Wednesday, 26th inst., till March 20, daily from 
11 a.m. till 5 p.m., at 35, Russell Square, W. 


Harvard University announces the organisation of 
the “Harvard University Press’’ on January 15 last. 
It will be represented in Great Britain and throughout 
the British Empire by Henry Frowde, the Oxford 
University Press, London. 


Owing to the rapid extension of the business 
formerly carried on under the style of John Ouseley, 
Ltd., it has been found necessary to reorganise, and 
the firm will in future be known as Heath, Cranton, 
and Ouseley, Ltd. 


“The Book of Wisdom,’’ with introduction and 
notes, edited by Rev. A. T. Goodrick, M.A., forming 
the first volume of the Oxford Church Biblical Com- 
mentary, has just been published by Messrs. Rivington 


and Co., at 7s. 6d. net. 


The Play Actors’ Society, which has been so success- 
ful in discovering plays that have afterwards done 
well, is to produce on Sunday, March 16, in the even- 
ing, and on the afternoon of Monday, the 17th, an 
entirely new play by Mr. Cecil Clifton, entitled 
“Those Suburbans.”’ 


Captain Ejnar Mikkelsen, the famous explorer and 
author of “ Lost in the Arctic,’’ and his comrade Iver- 
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sen, with whom he nearly perished from starvation and 
exposure on his last expedition, will, according to the 
latest information from Copenhagen, receive a yearly 


grant of 1,000 crowns and 600 crowns respectively 
from the Danish Government. 


In a little handbook by General Sir Ian Hamilton, 
to be published shortly by Messrs. P. S. King and 
Son, of Westminster, there is a collection of facts 
and opinions as to the military training of the young, 
and the inculcation of their duty towards the State, 
which should be read by those in favour of national 
or of voluntary service. 


The annual Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-upon- 
Avon will, this year, extend for over three weeks, and 
will once more be under the direction of Mr. F. R. 
Benson. The Festival will be opened on Monday 
afternoon, April 21, by Mr. Arthur Bourchier, who 
will deliver a lecture on “Drama and Shakespeare.’’ 
Mr. F. R. Benson and Company will appear that even- 
ing in “Richard the Second.”’ 


We understand that the whole number of the Bom- 
bay Edition of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s works, recently 
announced by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., has already 
been taken up by the booksellers. When it is remem- 
bered that the edition consists of one thousand copies, 
published at twenty-three guineas net, and that the first 
two volumes will not be ready for another two months, 


this constitutes a remarkable incident in the annals of 
modern publishing. 


Mr. Quinlan will open his English season of Grand 
Opera on April 21, at Newcastle-on-Tyne; Birming- 
ham, April 28; Liverpool, May 5; and Dublin, May 
12, On Monday, May 19, the whole of the company 
—165 in number, with 360 tons of baggage—will sail 
from Liverpool for Cape Town, afterwards visiting 
Johannesburg. The Australian season opens in Mel- 


bourne on August 16, and the Sydney season in 
October. 


Mr. T. Ll. Humberstone, B.Sc., has been appointed 
to the Mitchell Studentship. The Studentship, which 
is of the value of £100, is awarded to the selected 
candidate to enable him to study and investigate 
some definite feature of business or industrial organisa- 
tion at home or abroad. Mr. Humberstone proposes 
to investigate a scheme of Industrial Fellowships in 
the Universities of Pittsburg and Kansas, under which 
research work in applied science is promoted with 
funds provided by, and to some extent under the 


supervision of, great industrial and commercial organi- 
sations. 


The next meeting of the Cowper Society will take 
place at the Mansion House on Wednesday, April 23, 
at three o’clock, with the Lord Mayor in the chair. 
Addresses will be given by the secretary, Mr. Thomas 
Wright; Sir W. R. D. Adkins, M.P., who will speak 
on “ The Urbanity of Cowper ’’; Dr. Hubert Norman, 
who will compare Cowper and Blake; and Cecil 
Cowper, Esq., J.P., who will discuss “Cowper as a 
Letter Writer.’? Miss Enid Rose will recite Mr. John 








Payne’s poem, “Cowper and Newton.” After the 
meeting the members and friends will proceed to St. 
Mary Woolnoth Church to see the memorial to the 
Rev. John Newton. 


By a remarkable invention the known disadvantages 
attaching to coffee have been overcome; the dangerous 
element, caffeine, can be entirely eliminated by a 
patent process without taking away the stimulating or 
refreshing properties of the drink, or interfering with 
its flavour. People who suffer from sleeplessness after 
taking coffee, invalids and others, may now enjoy this 
beverage without ill-effect. This “ Pure Coffee Freed 
from Caffeine’’ can be ordered in various growths, 
according to taste and choice. The process does not 
necessitate any increase in prices, as the caffeine ex- 
tracted has a market value. Any readers sending a 
stamp to the Lifebelt Coffee Co., Ltd., 71, Eastcheap, 
E.C., will receive a sample tin, with full information 
relating to this interesting subject. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs} 


By LANncELoT LAWTON. 


THE RIVALRY BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND 
RUSSIA. 


N spite of the hopeful and judicious pronouncement 
of Mr. Asquith, the continued manifestations of 
friendly feeling between England and Germany, and, 
after tedious negotiation, the now accomplished fact that 
Russia and Austria have begun demobilisation, there 
exists in all the capitals of Europe a note of despondency 
concerning the international situation. The forecast in 
these columns on the eve of the renewal of the Near 
Eastern campaign that further hostilities would in- 
evitably produce complications of unquestionable gravity 
has been fully justified by subsequent events. As we 
then predicted would be the case, the Allies are putting 
forth a demand for an indemnity ; and, what is still more 
significant, basing their attitude on the new sacrifices 
that have been required of them, they show no inclination 
to accept as final the decisions already arrived at by the 
Ambassadors’ Conference in London regarding Albania. 
That the Powers had practically composed all their 
differences on this delicate subject when war was un- 
fortunately resumed again cannot be doubted. The 
assumption is fair that Mr. Asquith, with diplomatic 
adroitness, refused to admit the existence of new circum- 
stances of a nature calculated to bring about a change 
for the worse in the situation. His intelligent obstinacy 
in this respect, however, conveniently smooths over the 
danger, but does not in any way diminish it. For in the 
meantime in the field of warfare the soldiers are taking 
steps which diplomatists will find it difficult to retrace. 
Not only is Servia consolidating her position on the 
Adriatic coast, but she is sending a considerable force of 
men and siege guns to assist the Montenegrins before 
Scutari. A determined assault is shortly to be made 
upon that place, and its capture is confidently said to be 
a matter of only a few days. 
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In view of the decision reached by the Ambassadors’ 
Conference that Scutari shall be the capital of the new 
Albania, it requires no effort of the imagination to realise 
that the military activities of the Balkan League have be- 
come embarrassing to Europe. Montenegro has declared 
that she will stake her national existence upon retention 
of the city. The fervent protestations of this vigorous 
little State would not of necessity give rise to serious 
alarm were it not that she is fortified by the moral and 
material support of her allies, and that the League, which 
owes its inception to Russia, enjoys the protection of 
that Power. It may, perhaps, be objected that the St. 
Petersburg Government, having already, through the 
medium of its Ambassador in London, agreed to the in- 
corporation of Scutari in Albania, will now be compelled 
to abandon the pretensions of its protégés. But we 
cannot forget that Russia fell into line at the Downing 
Street deliberations with no very great enthusiasm, and 
she may, therefore, argue that a resumption of the war 
having changed the situation, the status quo ante has 
been restored. In any event her attitude is bound to be 
dictated by her commitments to the Balkan States. 

The exact nature and extent of these commitments 
constitute a jealously guarded secret; but the belief 
prevails that they are of a very far-reaching character. 
It does not seem at all probable to reasoning minds 
that Russia will embark on serious obligations, such 
as those which she has incurred with the Balkan States, 
without carefully counting the cost in every conceivable 
contingency. For, were she to fail her friends at the 
critical moment, then the prestige which throughout the 
years she has cultivated at enormous cost of blood 
and treasure in the Balkans would instantly collapse. 
Fidelity to traditional policy, no less than regard to 
considerations of Imperial destiny, which require that 
she take her proper place as the active leader of the 
Slav peoples, imposes upon Russia the duty of loyalty 
towards the allied States, a duty which, it must be 
confessed, in spite of much adverse criticism, she has 
shown no disposition to shirk. We are also justified 
in coming to the conclusion that the Balkan nations 
have taken into the fullest account the consequences of 
their actions; that, in short, their determination to 
occupy and retain Scutari is all part of a pre-arranged 
plan, with which Russia has been thoroughly 
acquainted. If the citadel falls, as seems now in- 
evitable, upon whom will devolve the task of driving 
out the victorious forces? Russia will certainly not 
stand placidly aside while Austria undertakes the 
eviction. But if in no circumstances the Allies are to 
be allowed to retain the fortress, the terrible and wan- 
ton sacrifice of human life inseparable from its capture 
will rank as one of the most appalling crimes in his- 
tory. It is not therefore surprising that in Vienna, 
which throughout the protracted Near Eastern crisis 
has been the real storm centre of Europe, the outlook 
should be viewed with deep anxiety. There is reason 
to believe that the Austrian Minister at Belgrade re- 
cently entered a formal protest against the dispatch of 
Servian troops to reinforce the Montenegrins before 
Scutari, and that he received the studiously correct 








reply that Servia was bound to assist her Allies without 
paying regard as to what became of Scutari. That 
Austria, who has again and again declared that she 
has spoken her last word on the Albanian question, 
cannot allow the matter to rest as it is would seem 
apparent, and her next step is therefore awaited with 
not a little concern. 

This latest incident in the long drawn-out tension 
arising from the Near Eastern war once more compels 
the conclusion that the little States are, in effect, re- 
duced to mere pawns in that desperate game of rivalry 
which for so many years has been the unceasing occu- 
pation of Russian and Austrian diplomatists. That a 
serious dispute of this kind should have arisen just at 
the moment when, after prolonged negotiation, the St. 
Petersburg and Vienna Governments had devised an 
ingeniously worded formula to clothe the announce- 
ment that demobilisation was to begin, is to be taken 
as nothing else than an unhappy commentary upon the 
rooted animosity which characterises the relations of 
the two Powers. When we examine closely the formula 
alluded to, we find unmistakable evidences of nervous- 
ness in its composition. We are told, for example, 
that events in the Balkan Peninsula have not affected 
the feelings and friendship existing between the two 
Sovereigns, and that the maintenance of peace con- 
tinues to be the object of their efforts. To the docu- 
ment is added a sort of appendix, a statement issued 
from a semi-official source in St. Petersburg, which con- 
veys to the world, in a not very convincing manner, 
the assurance that, as a result of the explanations ex- 
changed with the Vienna Cabinet, Austria-Hungary 
does not cherish any aggressive project against her 
neighbours in the South. Were it accompanied by 
evidences of goodwill in the region which is the source 
of discord, then mutual decision in favour of de- 
mobilisation would have sensibly relieved the strain of 
the situation. We do not depart from our firm belief 
that the present differences will be patched up; but 
compromise can only lead to the dissatisfaction of one 
or both parties, and render more acute, as time goes 
on, the rivalry which has so long been a menace to the 
peace of Europe. 





MOTORING 


GOOD deal of attention is being paid just now to 
paraffin as a petrol substitute, and several recent 
experiments serve to show that it is not by any means 
so impracticable, even under present conditions, as has 
been supposed. There is no doubt, of course, as to the 
potential energy of paraffin as a motor fuel. The difh- 
culty is mainly in connection with vaporisation, and 
there is also the objection of smoke and smell to be over- 
come before paraffin can ever commend itself to the aver- 
age motorist. A trial carried out the other day under the 
auspices of the Daily Mail demonstrates that tangible 
progress has been made in the matter of vaporising, 
even if the difficulties have not yet been entirely removed. 
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Fitted with a “Winchester’’ vaporiser, a 15 h.p. Austin 
covered ninety miles on the road, running entirely on 
parafhn, except that petrol was used for starting pur- 
poses. The total consumption was five gallons, costing 
2s. 11d.—exactly one-third of the cost of a similar quan- 
tity of petrol—and a speed of forty miles per hour was 
attained on the level. The running of the car was not 
completely satisfactory, being alternately good and in- 
different; but this was attributed partly to a faulty 
pressure system, causing an irregular fuel-feed, which 
could be remedied. There was also much objectionable 
smoke and smell from the exhaust. Taken altogether, 
however, the trial was the most successful of the kind 
that has been held up to the present. Another interest- 
ing item with regard to paraffin as a motor fuel is con- 
veyed in an announcement to the effect that the chief 
engineer to the British Motor Cab Co. has invented a 
simple carburetter device which enables a car to run 
efficiently on an equal mixture of petrol and paraffin. It 
is stated that it can be fitted to any ordinary make of 
carburetter, the only modifications necessary being a 10 
per cent. enlargement of the jet and a slight increase in 
the air-admission. These reports are very gratifying to 
the motorist in search of a cheaper fuel, but it should not 
be forgotten that the supplies of paraffin are in the same 
hands as those which dominate the petrol market, and an 
extensive demand for the former would certainly result 
in an elevation of the price. The ultimate solution of the 
problem still lies, therefore, in the development of the 
home-made spirit. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the proprietors 
of the Challenge Rubber Mills was held on Monday 
last at the West End offices of the company, Pembroke 
House, Oxford Street, W., to confirm the resolution 
passed at the meeting on February 21 last, to the effect 
that the name of the company should be changed to 
that of the Victor Tyre Company, Ltd. This change 
is a natural corollary to the remarkable success of the 
Victor tyre in the recent trial. In moving the resolu- 
tion, Mr. Yarworth Jones, chairman of the company, 
stated that during the last six months (four of them 
winter months) the sales of the Victor have exceeded 
the combined total sales for the two years from May, 
1910, to May, 1912, whilst in January and February 
of this year they exceeded by £5,000 those of any two 
summer months in the history of the firm. As an 
indication of the enormous trade in motor tyres in this 
country, the chairman pointed out that there are at pre- 
sent about 125,000 cars in use in Great Britain, with, 
of course, 500,000 wheels. Estimating that each car 
uses on an average two sets of tyres per annum, this 
means that each year one million tyres are manufac- 
tured and used in the home market alone, representing, 
approximately, £6,000,000 per annum. This is ex- 
clusive of the requirements of the 150,000 or so of 
motor cyclists in the country, and of the tyres used on 
ordinary bicycles, of which there are at least a million 
in use in this country. 


In the week or two immediately preceding Easter 
there is always an exceptional demand for cars, and 














consequent difficulty in obtaining prompt delivery. 
This year, owing to the promise of fine weather for the 
holidays, and also to the phenomenal prosperity of the 
motor industry, the difficulties are likely to be greater 
than ever. Prospective buyers would be well advised 
to communicate their requirements to Mr. Aldersey 
Swann, of 9, Regent Street, S.W., who always 
arranges to have a stock of high-class cars ready for 
immediate delivery at times when an unusually heavy 
demand may be expected. Amongst those he has now 
for disposal, new and second-hand, are Leon Bollees, 
Wolseleys, Sunbeams, a Rolls-Royce, and several other 
first-class makes. R. B. H. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE position, which has been full of threats for months 
past, seems almost dangerous to-day; no one ap- 
pears to know whether war will come as soon 

as the spring sowings are over or whether we shall get a 
money panic that will stop any war by the simple process 
of making a loan impossible. The great moneylenders 
are putting the screw on Germany. For years past New 
York has been proudly boasting that she had secured a 
first place in the finances of the world. Morgans, Kuhn 
Loeb, Ludonburg Thalman, First City National and Stan- 
dard Oil—declared that the world could not move without 
them. But we now see Berlin in a welter of misery, and 
her ally and, indeed, partner, cannot move a finger to sup- 
port her. All New York can do is to buy back at low 
prices what she sold Berlin at high prices, and now this 
puts a severe strain upon Wall Street. We may say what 
we like, France rules the world in money. She is cautious 
and saving—she has the business instinct. And she is 
ruthless. Note how she has thrown Spitzer to the wolves ; 
Spitzer the great pro-German, the friend of Sir Ernest 
Cassel, the ally of Austria. There is no sentiment in high 
finance, not a shred ! 

But supposing the German refuses to be shaken out? I 
remember that when Paris threatened a money squeeze 
before, one of the high Prussian officials said that the 
German armies must take by force what the Paris banks 
refused to lend peacefully. Was this mere Teutonic bluff 
or was it a real policy? Truly the situation is unpleasant 
—so bad that careful people will refuse to buy anything 
until they can see clearer weather. They are most wise. 


The temperament of the average Britisher is sanguine, 
therefore it is useless to advise him to sell all he has. But 
the operation would be profitable. A protected ‘‘bear’’ 
would get fat contangoes and could always buy back at a 
profit. Indeed, he would get better interest for his money 
by the contangoes than he would as interest on his secu- 
rities. But it is thought disgraceful to sell and meritorious 
to buy. The idea is foolish because in the long run the 
‘‘bear’’ always wins and the ‘‘bull’’ always loses. For 
example all Mexican stocks should have been sold months 
ago, and could to-day be sold at a handsome profit, for the 
State is bankrupt, and no one will lend the Republic a half- 
penny. 
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Money grows tighter each week. Some newspapers say 
that the position will soon clear. But I cannot see it. 
Over two hundred millions of loans must be made before 
the end of June, and to do this with any degree of safety 
the Banks must hold thirty millions of gold more than they 
hold to-day. They can’t get this. Therefore either the 
loans must be abandoned or the price of money go up. 
Bankers cannot lend unless they keep at least 15 per cent. 
of the loan liquid. These great loans, when made for re- 
production purposes, are good, and improve credit. But 
when made for war—and no one supposes that those now 
contemplated are made for any other purpose—they destroy 
credit. I see no chance of lower rates unless the British 
Government releases the funds it now holds. This it would 
be foolish to do with the continual arming and all the 
nations preparing for war. 

Home Rai_s.—The Midland dispute has ended happily. 
It was an unlucky squabble out of which the board did not 
come any too well. Yet the management on this railway 
is on the whole far ahead of any other English line. Some 
people have been buying Midland Deferred. But I do not 
see any rise here. As an investment the Preferred are 
sound. But the Deferred are a definite gamble on trade 
holding good throughout the year. This appears doubtful. 
Great Western look cheap and Lancashire and Yorkshire 
are undervalued. I am still in love with the Great Cen- 
tral 1891 and 1894 Prefs, which must improve as the line 
increases its traffics. 

YANKEES.—There is no change in the position of the 
American market. The bankers will not loan money to the 
speculator. But sooner or later the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific must settle their segregation. What the 
Supreme Court will decide no one can say. At least the 
U.S. can pride itself upon one honest bench of judges. 
The Supreme Court cannot be bought. Sir Ernest Cassel, 
who is the largest individual holder of Unions in the world. 
is in favour of a big bonus being distributed. Sooner or 
later this must be done. Therefore I say buy Union 
Pacific. They may fall a little lower, but the lower they 
fall the cheaper they are. For the line itself is in splendid 
shape and making big money. The low price is fictitious. 

RuBBER.—Pataling report is splendid, and the dividend 
has been put up because working costs have fallen. The 
estate is well managed, and those who bought when I ad- 
vised must have made money. Even to-day the share is 
not too dear. Anyhow it is much cheaper than dozens 
of rubber shares. Batu Caves is another company I have 
steadily advised, and the report is splendid. The quality of 
the rubber is so good that the average price is always 
higher than most companies can secure. The Stagbrook 
report I don’t like, but General Ceylon has done well. The 
price of rubber looks weak, and I cannot see any rise in 
this market. 

O1L.—As I have said before, Russia has gone mad on 
oil. The great house of Nobel are actually advising their 
clients to buy, as they say that they think that oil will go 
to 60 copecks. More outrageous ‘‘bulls’’ are talking the 
price to one rouble or 100 copecks! Few of the English 
companies are doing well except, of course, Shell and 
Spies, both of which should have good years. Shell must 
be making money with both hands. 

Mines.—There is no longer any speculation in this 
market. Tin is jumping about in a most suspicious 
manner. It looks as though the Tin Syndicate were get- 
ting uneasy. The people who run it are rich, but they are 
being financed. Copper is also weak. Though the 
Americans declare that they can support the present price 
with ease, I am doubtful. The ‘‘bulls’’ of Tintos are un- 
easy, as it is said that the board intend to make a con- 





MISCELLANEOUS.—Swan and Edgars have again paid 14 
per cent. on their Preference and Ordinary shares. The 
report is good. Jessops—one of the soundest of the Shef- 
field steel firms—have had a good year. The Preference are 
a sound security. Vickers are making a new issue. The 
profits are good, and the company should do well if we 
get any further war scares that result in a fight. In any 
case the shares are worth buying as a hedge against war, 
and the same applies to Armstrongs, another first-class 
armament firm. Nearly all the South Wales Collieries 
have now sent out their reports, and Penrikyber—a Cory 
colliery—has done well. RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Humphry Clinker quotes two lines from a trans- 
lation of the Psalms written by Bacon shortly before his 
death. He ironically designates them ‘‘ the immortal dis- 
tich,”’ and in the same vein asks, ‘‘Could the dullest 
ear fail to recognise here the music of the ‘ Sonnets ’?”’ 
Here are two verses from Milton’s translation of Psalm 
vii :— 

Lord, my God, to Thee I fly, 
Save me, and secure me under 
Thy protection while I cry; 
Lest as a lion (and no wonder) 
He haste to tear my soul asunder, 
Tearing and no rescue nigh. 


(His arrows purposely made He 

For them that persecute). Behold, 
He travails big with vanity ; 

Trouble he hath conceived of old 
As in a womb; and from that mould 

Hath at length brought forth a lie. 


If ‘‘ the immortal distich’’ puts Bacon out of court as 
the author of the ‘‘ Sonnets,’’ surely Milton’s authorship of 
‘‘ Paradise Lost’? must on similar grounds be held to 
be impossible. 

Your correspondent is incorrect when he alleges 
that I assume that which I seek to prove, and 
then argue from the assumption as if it were a fact. 
The reference by Francis Meres in ‘‘ Palladis Tamia’? to 
the Poems bearing the name of William Shakespeare 
and to certain of the Shakespeare plays is advanced by 
Stratfordians as contemporary testimony that Shagspere 
of Stratford was in fact the author. I assume nothing. | 
simply state that the reference does not justify such an 
assumption. 

I advance as an analogous case that the references to 
‘‘Adam Bede by George Eliot,’’ do not prove that a man 
bearing the name George Eliot who came forward and 
claimed to be the author was in fact the author, and that 
such references do not put out of court any claims made 
on behalf of Miss Marian Evans. The fact that since then 
Miss Evans’ own letters and her husband’s ‘“‘ Life’’ state 
that she assumed the name of George Eliot does not 
weaken my argument. If in the near future or dis- 
tant future documentary evidence is produced that 
Francis Bacon assumed the name of William Shake- 
speare, the ‘‘testimony”’ of Francis Meres will not be at 
variance with it. This is inexorable logic. 

Your correspondent is just as weak in his argument 
when he refers to ‘‘ the Eleusis man”’ and ‘‘ the Sardina 
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no allusions by contemporaries of the Stratford man, 
published during his lifetime, which, in the slightest 
degree, connect him with the authorship of the plays, is 
proof positive that he did not write them. They say that 
references such as those of Francis Meres and others to 
the title-page name ‘‘ William Shakespeare ’’ (which up to 
that time had never been used by or applied to the Strat- 
ford man, so far as the evidence exists) do not justify the 
statement that there is ‘‘ overwhelming ”’ or ‘‘ abundant ”’ 
testimony by his contemporaries that the Stratford man 
was the author. This is inexorable logic. 

The greatest authority on this subject is Dr. G. M. 
Ingleby, the compiler of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Centurie of 
Prayse.’’ He says: ‘It is clear that the bard of our 
admiration was unknown to the men of his time.”’ 

I am sure Humphry Clinker desires to arrive at 
the truth. I invite him to make an appointment with me 
and I will submit evidence to him as to the first folio, of 
which Mr. Pollard (for whose work on that and on 
the literature of that period I have the greatest respect) 
and real scholars know nothing. This invitation is given 
in the most cordial spirit, and with the recollection that 
it has been said that some things are concealed 
from the wise and prudent and revealed unto those 
who are not ‘‘real scholars.’’ I only claim to be 
a humble investigator in what appears to me to be a 
very interesting period in the literature of our country. 

The quotation made by Tom Jones from ‘‘ Pierce Peni- 
lesse’’ 1592 inno degree disproves my statement that the 
plays, as printed in the quarto or folio, were never pro- 
duced at the public theatres. The plays put on were little 
more than dumb shows or pantomime; short speeches 
were inserted giving just sufficient intormation to enable 
the audiences, which were illiterate and for the most part 
degraded, to get some idea of the meaning of the action. 
The burden of entertaining the audience devolved upon 
the clown. As late as 1685 an edition of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ was 
published, on the title page of which it is stated that 
when the play is produced at the theatres the passages 
within inverted commas are omitted; and nearly every 
speech which we value is so treated. This statement may 
not be ‘‘instructive,’’ but it is certainly not ‘‘misleading.”’ 

““A Lover of ‘Our Will’” alleges that my fantastic 
theory that Bacon, Narcissus-like, fell in love with his 
own image (an early miniature of himself) and that the 
sonnets were the result, is hardly calculated to inspire 
confidence in my judgment, That is an expression of 
opinion which may be correct. I do not say he fell in 
love with the miniature, but with the idealised self which 
the miniature represented. When I think of myself I 
never picture myself as I am to-day, but as I was from 
49 to 45 years ago when I was in my teens. I have asked 
many men whether their experience does not coincide with 
mine in this respect, and have invariably received an 
affirmative answer. 

Now I ask ‘‘ A Lover of ‘Our Will’”’ to give me any 
other intelligible explanation than that which I have given 
of Sonnet 62: 


Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 

And all my soul, and all my every part; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 

t is so grounded inward in my heart. 
Methinks no face so gracious is as mine, 

No shape so true, no truth of such account ; 
And for myself mine own worth do define, 

As I all other in all worths surmount. 
But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 

Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity, 
Mine own self love quite contrary I read; 

Self so self loving were iniquity. 
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Tis thee, myself, that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 


That contains the key to the Sonnets. No. 80 is also 
illuminating; in this the poet addressing his idealised self, 
recognises that a better spirit (that of the philosopher) 
bears the name of the idealised self. The “rival 
poet ’’ is therefore dispensed with. The poet is 
tongue-tied, not allowed to speak of the better spirit’s 
fame. The procreation sonnets Nos. 1 to 27 are written 
by an unmarried man of upwards of forty years (sonnet 
No. 2) to his idealised self, urging him to marry and leave 
issue other than his literary works. Sonnet No. 59 is 
one of the most interesting, showing the poet’s belief in 
reincarnation, which belief is again suggested in No. 71. 
Certainly on these lines, it appears to me, the sonnets 
should be interpreted whether Bacon was their author or 
not. 

It has never been recognised that Francis Bacon was 
first and before everything else a wit and jester. Ben 
Jonson’s testimony on this point is emphatic. He states 
that Bacon’s “‘language was nobly censorious when he 
could spare or pass by a jest.’’ He had difficulty in re- 
pressing the jest, however serious he desired to be. 
Macaulay recognises this when he says: ‘“‘In wit, if by 
wit he meant the power of perceiving analogies between 
things which appear to have nothing in common, Bacon 
never had an equal, not even Cowley, not even the author 
of ‘ Hudibras.’. . . . Occasionally it obtained the mastery 
over all his other faculties, and led him into absurdities 
into which no dull man could have fallen.” No greater 
mistake can be made than when it is stated that from 
his earliest years he was a place seeker. If the brilliant 
son of the Queen’s great Lord Keeper, the nephew of 
Lord Burghley, a persona grata with the Queen, had 
desired mere office and income, an office would have been 
found for him but for the fact that he was engaged in 
some undertaking which he would not relinquish. In 
some way he was uncontroilable, and the consequences of 
trusting him with power were feared. Only six letters 
of his have come down to us written from the 18th of 
October, 1580 (when he was twenty years of age) to 1592. 
They all refer to a suit he had to the Queen. In one of 
these letters to Walsingham, in 1584, he writes: “I think 
the objection of my years will wear away with the length 
of my suit. The very stay doth in this respect concern 
me, because I am thereby hindered to take a course of 
practice which by the leave of God, if her Majesty like 
not my suit, I must and will follow, not for any necessity 
of estate, but for my credit sake, etc.’’ Spedding says 
he can throw no light on the object of the suit. I have 
ventured elsewhere to make a suggestion as to what it 
was. In his final letter on the subject to Burghley in 
1592, he threatens, if Burghley will not carry him on, to 
sell his inheritance and purchase some quick revenue or 
some office of gain that shall be executed by deputy and 
so give over all care of service and become—what ?—‘‘a 
sorry bookmaker.” This young man was desperately in 
earnest about something. 

It is strange that Bacon is only thought of 
as the grave Lord Chancellor. He was _ nearly 
sixty years before he became this. His life was 
spent. The brilliant wit and jester, who at twelve 
years of age was “in industry above the capacity and in 
mind beyond the range of his contemporaries’’—the un- 
dergraduate who at fifteen refused to take a degree as a 
protest against the manner in which studies were con- 
ducted at the University—the youth around whose por- 
trait painted at seventeen, the artist inscribed: “Si 
tabula daretur digna animum mallem’’—the young man 
who at twenty-four wrote a letter of advice to the Queen 
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as one speaking with authority—is lost sight of. With the 
exception of a few tracts, not then published, he only 
produced under his own name a tiny book of 
ten short essays when he was thirty-seven, and 
a small book when he was forty-five, a few more 
essays at fifty-two, a trifle on fables at  fifty- 
four, and a small volume at sixty. He had little 
or no practice at the Bar. His life is unaccounted for. He 
was not working out a system of philosophy, for he ex- 
pressly disclaims this in the ‘‘ Novum Organum ”’ Book I. 
Aphorism CXVI. So far as records afford information 
from 1576 to 1605 ‘‘the most exquisitely constructed in- 
tellect that has ever been bestowed on any of the child- 
ren of men” was dormant! 

Such a conception is impossible. During this period 
someone was directing the construction of the English 
language and literature. Surely, then, those who are 
endeavouring to unravel this mystery might be treated 
with some consideration. Wi1tiam T. SMEDLEY. 

11, Hart Street, W.C., March 1, 1913. 


P.S.—‘‘ Tom Jones ’’ and ‘‘ Humphry Clinker ’’ should 
appreciate young Bacon’s reasons for assuming 
a pseudonym. They may be themselves embryo Lord 
Chancellors or one a distinguished judge, and the other— 
“‘T cannot tell.” 





To the Editor of THE AcapEmy. 

Sir,—It is quite evident that Mr. H. G. Rawlinson has 
much to learn as to the personality of Francis Bacon. 
Why, old cynic? Everything points to his being just the 
reverse. The fact that Bacon’s life, from the time of his 
leaving for France with Sir Amyas Paulet in 1577 (at the 
age of sixteen) until 1607, is practically unknown, is 
doubtless responsible for the prevalent notion that Bacon 
was born an old man. 

Your correspondent doubts the contention that Bacon 
and Shakespeare are of one mind on the subject of love. 
Hear the “old cynic” on love in his masque, “A Con- 
ference of Pleasure” :— 

My praise shall be dedicated to the happiest state of 
mind, to the noblest affection. I shall teach lovers to 
love that have all this while loved by rote. I shall give 
them the alphabet of Jove. 

A large selection of similitudes of thought and ex- 
pression to be found in the works of Bacon and Shake- 
speare on love will be found in Mr. Edwin Reed’s book, 
“Bacon and Shakespeare Parallelisms,’’ and in Mr. 
Harold Bayley’s great work, “The Shakespeare 
Symphony.” 

It is unreasonable to bring in Thomas Fuller as offering 
any testimony on behalf of ‘“Shaksper of Stratford.” He 
is an even more worthless gossip than Aubrey. When 
Shaksper died, Fuller was eight years of age, and he did 
not “record” wit-combats between Shakespeare and Jon- 
son. What he wrote was, “many were the wit-combates 
betwixt him and Ben Jonson; which two I behold,”’ etc. 
(not beheld, as this is usually quoted). There is no 
evidence to support Fuller’s gossip, and it is quite clear 
from his “allusions” that he knew nothing about Shake- 
speare.—Yours faithfully, R. L, Eacte. 

4, Bampton Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 

March 8, 1913. 


To the Editor of THe AcapeEmy. 

Sir,—What strikes me most with regard to Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence and others who believe that Bacon 
wrote the works published under the name of William 
Shakespeare is their strange idea of probability. They 





hold that for a man of extraordinary genius to have sur- | 


_ mounted certain disadvantages of birth and education and 


to have produced the famous poems is so improbable as to 
be incredible. On the other hand they see nothing im- 
probable in a distinguished lawyer, who had written the 
plays and poems in the spare moments of a busy life, 
bringing them out under the name of a third-rate (though 
well-known) actor who could barely sign his name, and 
by so doing successfully deceiving the whole world until 
the fraud was detected three centuries later by an 
American lady who ultimately died in a lunatic asylum. 
They point to the few contemporary notices of the man 
Shakespeare, but they are not disturbed by the small con- 
temporary attention given to the plays. They forget that 
the public take an interest in an author because of his 
works, not in the works because of the author, and that 
if what were recognised as works of genius were pub- 
lished in the name of someone obviously incapable of 
writing them the fact would create not less, but more, 
curiosity and interest.—Your obedient sacen = 


THE BREVIARY OF BAYONNE, A.D. 1492. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 

Sir,—The following letters have been forwarded to me 
as a means of setting in motion a hunt for the Breviary 
of the Cathedral Church of Bayonne, printed at Valencia, 
in Spain, in 1492. That Cathedral was builded by King 
Edward I of England, while that old Roman fortress near 
the mouth of the Adour was ruled from Winchester Castle. 
His arms upon the vaulting of its nave were pointed out 
to Queen Victoria in 1889, and to King Edward Vil 
a few years ago; while the English leopards have not yet 
disappeared from the bronze knocker of its northern 
door. One of the original consecration-crosses outside 
the apse of the thirteenth century has been left by those 
who restored it a few years ago. One used to see five or 
six others. It is quite possible that some of the learned 
readers of THE ACADEMY may be able to say in what book- 
hoard in the British Isles a copy of its breviary may have 
been preserved in spite of the fanatical vandalism per- 
petrated at the period of the Deformation. 

Epwarp S. Dopcson. 

March 1 (The Feast of St. Léon, Bishop and 

Patron of Bayonne), 1913. 

1. Cher M. Dodgson, tout d’abord, merci de votre 
Corrigenda a votre The Baskish Verb. Je callectionne 
tous vos envois avec le plus grand soin. Veuillez prendre 
connaissance de cette lettre, qui me revient de Valence 
avec une réponse négative. Voyons si vous seriez plus 
heureux de me découvrir en Angleterre le Bréviaire de 
Bayonne de 1492. Ce serait une occasion rarissime de 
vous couvrir de gloire. Votre reconnaissant J. Daranatz, 
Prétre : 22 février 1913. Evéché de Bayonne. 

2. Bayonne, le 6 Septembre 1912. Cher Monsieur, Le 
Diccionario de las imprentas que han existido en Val- 
encia, publié par M. José-Enrique Serrano y Morales 
(Valencia, 1898-1899), fait mention 4 deux reprises d’un 
bréviaire de Bayonne de 1492, imprimé a Valence, et 
donne A ce sujet deux documents datés du 24 janvier 
1492, et du 20 février 1495. Il résulte de ces deux actes 
qu’un marchand lombard, Jacques de Vila, demeurant a 
Valence en Espagne pour son commerce, fut chargé, sans 
doute par le chapitre (le sige vacant) de traiter avec Jean 
de Rosembach, imprimeur allemand, demeurant aussi a 
Valence, pour l’impression du bréviaire de Bayonne. 
L’acte est daté, entre le marchand et l’imprimeur, du 24 
janvier 1492. L’impression fut rapidement menée: car 
trois ans aprés, le 20 février 1495, le méme marchand, 
Jacques de Vila, désigne pour procureurs Frangois de 
Vila et Guillaume Amadeu, autres marchands, A |’effet 
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de réclamer la somme convenue pour l’impression des 
préviaires a Bertrand de Alet (c’est-a-dire de Lahet) 
chanoine, vicaire général et futur évéque de Bayonne 
(1515-1519). Celui-ci pouvait prendre les exemplaires 
jusqu’alors invendus. Devons-nous désespérer de re- 
trouver jamais quelque exemplaire du bréviaire de 
Bayonne de 1492? Si M. José-Enrique Serrano y 
Morales, l’auteur du Diccionario, vit encore, vous plairait— 
il de lui demander s’il a vu ou s’il connait quelque part 
un bréviaire de Bayonne de 1492? Connaitriez-vous le 
Bibliothécaire de 1’ Université de Valence, ou le chanoine— 
archiviste de la Cathédrale de Valence, pour leur poser 
la méme question? Veuillez excuser mon importune 
curiosité, surtout a la veille de la transformation de nos 
Bréviaires par Pie X. Nous serions particuliérement 
heureux de retrouver la légende de Saint Léon et d’autres 
saints locaux. Pour vous simplifier la besogne vous pour- 
riez peut-étre envoyer cette lettre méme en communica- 
tion, avec un mot d’envoi. Veuillez agréer, cher Mon- 
sieur, l’assurance de mes sentiments les plus distingués. 
J. Daranatz, Prétre. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BLIND 
ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of THe AcapDemy. 

Sir,—Will you permit us, through the medium of your 
columns, to make an appeal on behalf of the British and 
Foreign Blind Association? We have all been for several 
years blind members of its executive council. We [2cl, 
therefore, that we can speak with some confidence both of 
the desires and requirements of the blind in respect of 
books printed in embossed type, and also of the capability 
of the Association to meet the demands at present made on 
its resources. One of the chief objects of the Association, 
if not the chief object, is the maintenance of a printing 
press of works in embossed type. The press as at pre- 
sent carried on, is, we may say without fear of contradic- 
tion, by far the most important of its kind, not only in the 
United Kingdom, but in the Empire. The Council make 
a practice of giving employment to the blind as much as 
possible, and a large proportion of the work done on the 
premises, including stereotyping, printing, and binding, 
is performed by blind people. Constant demands dre 
being made to undertake additional work, with which it is 
impossible to comply. 

The Council have for a long time felt that their present 
premises (206, Great Portland Street, W.), are quite in- 
adequate for the work, and they have acquired a more 
commodious site only a few doors away in the same street. 
Although the improvements introduced in the printing of 
embossed books by the Association during the last ten 
years have called forth expressions of unbounded admira- 
tion from the blind, the Council feel that they cannot long 
continue to carry on their work in a satisfactory manner 
in their present cramped premises. Some few years ago 
an anonymous donor, through the hands of the then chair- 
man of the Council, gave £10,000, of which £9,000 was 
allocated to the building fund. The fund has since in- 
creased by £4,354. The sum of £10,000 has been ex- 
pended in carrying out part of the work entailed by the 
scheme for a new building; and the completion of the 
work, including adequate equipment of the building, 
necessitates the raising of a further sum of £29,000. The 
Council are most anxious that the invested funds of the 
Association, producing an annual income of some £400, 
should not be touched. To maintain the work on an en- 
larged scale an increase of £1,000 in annual subscriptions 
is also urgently needed. It may be mentioned that the 
association is incorporated as a non-profit-making institu- 
tion, and that no gain is made by the sale of the books and 








magazines which it publishes. The Association is wholly 
dependent on voluntary contributions; we confidently re- 
commend it to the kind consideration of the charitable 
public as an institution well worthy of their support. 
Donations or annual subscriptions should be sent to the 
honorary treasurer, Mr. Douglas A, Howden, or to the 
Secretary-General, at 206, Great Portland Street, London, 
W. It would be a source of great comfort to the Council 
to be able to announce at the opening of the new building 
that it was free from debt. Two members of the Council 
have each promised to give £25 to the general fund for 
each £1,000 raised for the building fund before July next. 
Their Majesties have for some time been patrons of the 
Association, and the King has lately shown his interest 
in its work by graciously permitting the announcement to 
be made that his Majesty hopes to be able tv open the 
new building on its completion.—Yours faithfully, 
A. W. B. Rancer, M.A., D.C.L., 
Chairman of the Council. 
E. B. B. Towse, Captain, V.C., 
Late Gordon Highlanders, Vice-Chairman. 
H. M. Taytor, J.P., M.A., F.R.S., 
Chairman of the Technical 
and Book Committee. 
W. P. MERRICK. 
206, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


A VOTE FOR EFFICIENCY. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—Cambridge has made a move in the right and 
inevitable direction, and the report of ‘‘ The Study of 
Diet,’’ just published, which has been carried on by our 
University and Corporation, shows clearly more must be 
done to educate the people in vital matters. 

No one should have a voice in ruling the country who 
is not willing to do something, and deny themselves 
for the good of the country. So I say, give the vote 
equally to men and women—that is only elementary justice 
—but, as well as the property tax, from this day forward, 
give it to no man under 25 years, who has not gone 
through his military training, unless medically certified 
physically unfit, and to no woman of the same age, who 
has not attended a course of cookery and domestic 
economy one year, and a course of sick nursing and first 
aid another year to make them better wives and mothers. 
The number of voters will thus be restricted, but the 
quality improved. I am, Sir, truly yours, 

Glasgow, March 4, 1913. AOULT Buan. 
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